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Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor to the | 
Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya Mountains, 
&ec., by Major Sir William Lloyd. And \ 
Captain Alexander Gerard’s Account of an 
Attempt to Penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, 
and the Lake Manasarowara: with a Letter 

the late J. G. Gerard, Esq., detaili 
Visit to the Shatool and Boorendo Passes, to | 
Determine the Line of Perpetual Snow, &e.! 


don, 1840. Madden and Co. 


PIoNEERS through a region daily acquiring a 
greater degree of national importance, the ac- 
counts of these various toilsome, yet sublime 
journeys among the lofty Himalaya moun. 
tains, must excite a strong feeling of interest, 
not only in the minds of those connected with 
our Indian empire, but of every reader for 
whom the grandest scenery of nature possesses | 
attractions, and the daring spirit of human 
enterprise furnishes a theme of curiosity and 
admiration. In the first of these volumes Sir | 
W. Lloyd details the incidents of an extensive 
tour through this extraordinary country, and 
his narrative, under the glowing hand of its 
editor (his son, whose poetical productions have 
heretofore claimed encouraging notice in our 
pages), has in many parts risen into a style and 
tone of sentiment such as the view of the 
glories and wonders of the Himalaya is so well 
calculated to inspire. In his preface, speaking 
of the other portions of his work, Mr. Lloyd 
says, explanatorily and very touchingly :— 

“It was with pleasure that I undertook the 
task of editing these volumes; I finish it in 
sorrow. But private grief is no subject for 
public information, and it will therefore be 
sufficient for me to say, that the valued author 
of the Account of an Attempt to Penetrate by 
Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake Manasarowara, 
Captain Alexander Gerard, is now no more. 
From the fatigues he had for many years under- 
gone, together with a fever, which, since his 
return to England, has periodically attacked 
him, his frame and constitution were shattered. 
It is only two or three months since that he 
had the usual return of his malady; but still 
he did not apprehend any immediate danger 
until the 12th of December, when he became 
alarmingly unwell, and expired in his native 
town of Aberdeen, on the 15th, having been 
only three days seriously ill. To speak in 
praise of the living too often resembles flattery ; 
but no such imputation can be attached when 
we render justice to those-who are voiceless to 
the interests of this world. In the preface I 
had formerly written, I had attempted to ren- 
der justice to the merits of one brother, and 
little then did I dream that the same paragraph 
would enclose both! Yet what can be said ? 
This is no place for a biography. I must there- 
fore beg the candid reader to form his own 
estimation of my late friends from their pro- 
ductions. I feel a confidence in saying so, for 
I am sure that he will accord them that fame, 
that general fame, which is so justly their due. 
The late Captain Alexander Gerard corrected 
his Narrative purposely for this work, as it had 





fect. 
The Letter from the late J. G. Gerard, Esq. forty-five rupees. 
was written upon the spot, and contains facts | 
|and results of much importance upon the iso-| feet. — We continued our march along the 
thermal lines of the Himalaya mountains.” 


Sir William Lloyd; and it will be sufficient for Buddeea we crossed the Sursa. 
| the illustration of his Narrative to select a few most the whole way, and completely drenched 
79 @ | nassages 
though, in doing so, we omit his description of from our friends at Subahtoo, and also from 
: |Sikh Sirdars, &c., in consequence of having Captain Lumsdaine, who, besides, sent us a 
Edited by George Lloyd. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon-| before us the more recent statements of Mr.|dozen mules from Hurdwar. 


Osborne :— 


I purchased a goont, or 


hill pony, for 
* * * 


It is therefore an authentic document. able. 
“17th April, Pinjore, 11 m., elevation 1900 


|valley, which was more wooded than before, 


It is not our intention to follow the route of but the road was not so good.’ — ral 
t rained al. 


which may afford an idea of the whole, | all our party. We received very kind letters 


Thermometer : 
‘extremes, 70°, 66° Fahrenheit.—18th April. 


“ Just before us is the razed fort of Sooruj-' Halted. It rained all last night, and the 


ghur, upon a high part of the Malown range, greater part of'to-day, but towards the even- 
| and distant about three miles. It is 1100 feet|ing, the weather having cleared up, we walked 
above our tents, and 4927 feet above the sea. to a large well, which is resorted to as a 
Serjeant Gordon passed us at this place on his! place of worship by 
way from Subahtov to Malown. ; t 
in a chumpala, or hill litter, which was carried old ruinous building, with images and shady 
by eight bearers. a en 

more frequently called, the chumpala, is the proceeded to a most delightful place; it is a 
usual vehicle in which persons of distinction, garden which has been laid out on the natural 
especially females, are carried, when travelling |slope of the ground in six separate and suc- 
amongst these mountains. The body of it is cessive terraces, one below another. A canal 
& square or oblong frame, made of split bam-' about ten feet wide, of the clearest water, runs 
boos, with a pentroof-top of the same material, through the centre. 
| and the whole is generally covered with white tains extending from the entrance to the end, 
jor red cloth. It is barely sufficient for a person abundantly supplied with water from the hills 
to lie in. To the sides, at the bottom, two above, which flows through the canal, and falls 
;stout bamboo poles are fastened, which are in chuddurs, or broad cascades, from terrace to 


the Hindoos. There is 
His wife was! nothing particular about it, being merely an 
We next 


The chumpaun, or, as it is trees. It is of great antiquity. 


In this is a line of foun- 


twelve or more feet in length, by which it is terrace. Behind these crystal curtains there 
carried in different ways by the hill porters,'are recesses for lamps, which are lit during 
according to the nature of the road; and as nights of festivity. Similar lines of fountains 
the ascents and descents are very frequent and branch off on the right and left to other parts 
steep, a contrivance has been resorted to, in of the garden. In the centre is an artificial 
order to ease the labour of bearing it in one tank, and in the middle of it a small Mahal 
particular position. This is done by a cord surrounded with fountains, which during the 
tied across the poles at each end of the chum-|hot months must be a delicious retreat. A 
pala, in the centre of which cord also is fastened | profusion of roses, with other flowers, shrubs, 
a shorter bamboo pole, which, being movable and handsome trees, ornament this beautiful 
in every direction, forms an axle upon the/spot. The gardens of Shalimar, at the Tauj 
shoulders of the bearers as they stand before! Mahal, Secundra, Sirhind, have perhaps equalled 
each other, by which all sudden jerks are|this in profuseness of bloom or gracefulness of 
avoided, as it allows the body of the machine'arrangement, but this surpasses them in the 
to sway to and fro. As the road happens to charms which Nature herself has bestowed ; 
be either easy or difficult, eight, twelve, or six- for from the Mahal there is an enchanting 
teen persons are requisite for one chumpala, view, the valley or ie side being closed by 
some of whom, in dangerous places, walk be. high mountains crested with dark green pines, 
side it, to steady it. ‘The chumpalas which are'and overspread with woods, rich fields, rocks, 
used by females of distinction are covered with hamlets, and hill forts, while nearer heights 
the finest scarlet broad-cloth, richly embroi-'covered with jungle of all shades, broken by 
dered with gold or silver, and the ends of the ‘shreds of culture, and dotted with the circular 
bamboo poles are likewise ornamented with gilt towers of gurhees, and numerous villages, par- 
knobs. They also shut close, to screen the ‘tially hide it on the other side from the plains 
person entirely from the sight of the inquisi- which are occasionally seen between the gaps 
tive. There is another conveyance which is in the range, and now covered with the ruddy 
much more in use than the chumpala. This is golden haze of sunset. The valley itself is 
the doolee. It is merely a hammock, fastened thickly wooded, although in parts there is 
to a strong bamboo pole, and is carried upon cultivation, and it is besides richly diversified 
the shoulders of two or fourmen. ® * * by the tall broken banks of the Kosilla which 

“ 11th April, Bojoon or Pijoon, 9 m.—This|runs through it, adding a thousand smiles to 
is a small hamlet on the right bank of the this recreated Eden. In short, nothing is 
Gumbur river, immediately below Malown.! wanting that may give happiness to the mind, 
We returned to Raujpoora by the same route but the absence of that visionary and incvhe- 
that we had traversed yesterday. The road rent desire, which, when novelty is past, causes 
was stony and bad, particularly near Belaspoor. a void in the heart, and harshly convinces us, 
From a spot on the way hither, close to the) that although we are in the midst of beauty in 
town, I threw a stone almost across the stream this world, our creation is imperfect. These 
of the Sutluj; but the breadth of the river at gardens were made by some Mahummedan, 
Belaspoor is sbout 300 yards, and it is unford. | but are now, together with Pinjore,; in the 





formerly appeared merely in scraps, and imper- 
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ion of the Rajah of Putteeala. They!an ascent of a few hundred feet brought |chasm. 


It isa ghastly dislocation. The east- 


ave become almost a wilderness, but I amjus, after traversing another pine-forest, to|ern summit, above the pass, is higher than the 
happy to gay that our friend the Sikh chieftain,{a more temperate region and to those we had | western, more precipitous and compact, but 


Kurrum 8ing, is endeavouring to restore them | left. 
* * 


to their former beauty. ° 


The ascent of the Kunnaug is long and some-|as our excursion to the Boorendo was the) fift 


what laborious. 


After we had seen our friends and 'crumbling away, nevertheless, by the ceaseless 
attendants, we were glad to rest a little; and, | gnawing of the frosts. The pass itself is about 
y paces wide, strewn with the shattered 


We were particularly struck] next principal object, we sat down and dis-| rocks which have scaled from its sides. The 


to-day by the depth of the glens, which varied | cussed the matter at some length. Sooraan, | descent from it to the Sutluj is so steep, that 
from 3000 to 5000 feet, and again occasionally | and the places we had already visited, furnished | we did not choose to venture upon the snow. 


traversed fine woods of oak and fir. 


There | also a portion of our conversation. 
were numerous hamlets in the dells. Their 


It was now bed, which fills a part of the ravine, lest we 
evening, and the majestic view before us should have had an unnecessary slide of three 


inhabitants are almost as much out of sight as| charmed us into silence. The nearer hills ap-|or four hundred yards, with the toil of re. 


if they dwelt in Kamschatka. The most pro- 
minent objects were, on the left, the Shallee| ethereal purple. 
Peak with its temple dedicated to the Goddess 


peared like swelling shadows in an ocean of ascending. Looking, but it was not pleasing 
As range upon range rose to do so, to the south, I saw the mountains 
higher and higher, the tints grew more deli- near the Choor Pahar, and had it not been for 


Kalee, to whom formerly human sacrifices were} cate and natural; and those upon which the: the haze in that direction, I should have seen 


offered ; and on the right, the towering mass of | sun still shone were vivid aud instinct with | the distant plains. 
the Sirgool.* I loitered away half an hour in 


shooting, but only killed a chukore. 


I sat down on the summit 
brightness. Above them rose the massive yet; of the peak. I was alone, and how elevated ! 


I fired} airy deserts and peaks of eternal snow. There; The prospect on all sides so vast, that it 


also at a jackal, the first wild quadruped which | is nothing so soothing to the mind as the love- seemed boundless. Here, indeed, Desolation, 


I have seen since entering the mountains. 
There are but few animals to be met with near| tranquillity. It was before us. 


the side of the road. 


enumerated the number is small. Some of ou 


party saw some kukkurs, a species of deer. A 
large lizard, like a gosamp, was killed by the} laya shone in rich splendour. 
* 


camp people. 


liness of creation combined with vastness and veiled in mystery, and surrounded by invisible 
As the sun but dreadful ministers, reigned supreme, 


We have seen eagles, | declined, in one brief instant the whiteness of throned on the sepulchre of countless snow. 
white vultures, crows, mainas, tomtits, hawks, 


cuckoos, chukores, pheasants, sparrows, and 
some other small birds, the names of which I 
could not ascertain, but of those which I have} of gold! 


the Snowy Range vanished, and it appeared | storms. Above me was the deep splendour of 
glowing in the majesty of glory, like an im-' the heavens, around me the winning beauty of 
measurable and stupendous wilderness of rocsk serenitude, beneath me the all-gorgeous mag. 
Then as the sun sunk deeper, hue! nificence of the world! I felt that I was 

rj upon hue of the lesser ranges verged into uni-|among the lowest under the glowing sapphire 
formity: still the lofty pinnacles of the Hima-/ footstool of the Beneficent. How infinite the 
They too at| mind! how finite the frame! The mind inf. 


* 14th May, Wartoo.| length grew shadowy and indistinct, and were | nite, for it embraced easily the vision of the 


—Yesterday evening there was a thunder-| at last gradually obliterated by theall-presiding earth; the frame finite, for what was I com. 
o * 


storm accompanied with hail. 


vapoury masses then lowered into the valley: 


beneath, and hid them from us, and the snowy 
Himalaya was all that we saw. Between was] but moderately 
a surging ocean of clouds, through which 
rugged peaks arose, like enormous breakers. 
As the tempest passed, height after height 
towered majestically, glowing with the crimson 
sun-flood of the evening, and threw their large 
purpled shadows far and wide upon the dis- 
persing clouds, and the dismembered ridges} mountains of the world. 


which peered above them. 
distinct, and the air was still. 7 ad 


30th May, Koteghur, 20m. 4 f..We rode to 
the foot of the Gaut within five miles of Kote- 
ghur. The Sutluj was greatly swollen by the 
rapid melting of the snows, and rolled down 
the glen with an eye-straining velocity. Pine- 


It was fearfully} darkness of night. * ' 
sublime. The huge clouds girdled with lightning 
rolled amongst the mountains, and the thunder 


burst so frequently that it seemed almost to} came clear, and I left my fellow-travellers in| was felt. 
crack the firmament, while the wind hurried 


whistling through the gloomy woods. The{ mit of the western peak, above the pass. 


* pared with that which I beheld above, around, 
“13th June, Camp at the Leetee Torrent, and beneath! The taught pride of human 
4m. 4f.—Early this morning the weather be-| nature broke, and the heavenliness of humility 
Alas! why cannot all men smile 
the tent, and determined to climb to the sum-| when they pray; rejoice, when they meet ; 
I/and, for the briefness of this existence, enjoy 
s} experienced much labour in this attempt, as|the gladness of creation? All that can make 
the fragments over which I clambered were us happy has been bestowed on us, without 
firm. However I persevered, | scant or tithe, and the waters of life flow now 
and at length stood on the top. The sky was from the cleared source. Even eternal life has 
intensely blue, and of a receding vastness. | been revealed from His hallowed lips! Away 
The air was stirless, cold, and oppressively | with the craft of worldly consecrations! Let 
pure. From here I saw the snow-clad ranges of man bow his stately form in humility to his 
the further Himalaya, running from N.W. to Creator, and, in the steadfastness of confidence, 
E., an assemblage, as it were, of all the trust to His paternal mercy, and rejoice in 
To the N.E. the vitality! After these reflections, I arose, and 


All became at last} twin peaks of the Purgkeeool, in Chinese Tar- | bidding farewell to that distant realm of moun- 


tary, rose to the skyey elevation of 22,488 feet.| tains, which I should never see again, de- 
It was distant fifty miles. Further to the east, | scended slowly to my companions. Although 
and about ten miles from hence, I recognised | the pass is within the limit of perpetual snow 
Raaldung, one of the pinnacles of the Kaailas,|on this face of the Himala, we saw several 
whose height is 21,103 feet, while two others,|small birds about it, one of which resembled 
‘from the same mass of splintered and bare piu-|that universal favourite, the robin-redbreast. 


trees, which had fallen into it, were hurled nacles, were 19,990 feet, and 18,068 feet. The|I trust it was an excusable vanity, but I was 


along with a swiftness that was surprising. 


Kaailas group is above a hamlet called Rispee.| very much pleased that I had been the first 


We frequently watched one, and starting} Seven thousand feet below me was the glen of | European who had ever stood on the summit 
fairly, contengl 


as fast as our goonts would go 


the Sutluj, filled with a glowing blue ethereal | of the western Peak of the Boorendo, as well as 


to keep up with it; but in vain, it always] mist, and N.N.E., at the confluence of the|at having attained a greater elevation than 


outstripped us. 


The races were Judicrous. 


Buspa with this river, distant nine miles, was| Mont Blanc, besides having had a glimpse 


Throwing off our upper clothes, and leaving] the village of Broang. The descent to it from|of the scarce known countries of the northern 


the goonts, we began the toilsome ascent. 


The sun blazed upon the side of the mountain, 
the air was breathless, and the heat was into- 
lerable; we, however, gained at length the 
summit, and, passing the old fort of Joud- 
poor, descended through corn-fields and woods 
to a cool, cool stream, which runs below 
Koteghur, and plunging our heads into it, 
completely refreshed ourselves. From hence 


* «The name of the black goddess, to whom these 
human sacrifices were offered, was Nareda, or Callee, who 
is exhibited in the Indian temples sacred to her worshi 
with a collar, not composed, like that of the benign 
deities, of a Lage oe assemblage of the richest gems, but 
of golden skulls, ee of the gloomy rites in whic 
she took so gloomy a delight. «To her,’ says Sir W. 
Jones, ‘human sacrifices were anciently offered as the 
Vedas enjoined, but, in the present age, they are abso- 
lutely prohibited, as are also the sacrifices of bulls and 

Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Dissert. 2, p. 181*.” 


the Boorendo is by a gloomy ravine, the upper} Himala.” 
part filled with snow, the lower crowded with eee 
woods. But the object that riveted my thoughts | — : 

was an immense pyramidal peak almost north, | Sketches of Young Couples; with an Urgent 
on the stupendous barrier of eternal snow be-| Remonstrance to the Gentlemen of England 
yond the Sutluj, near.the Manerung Pass. It| (being Bachelors or Widowers), on the 
stood erect and alone in hoary majesty, like! Present Alarming Crisis. By the Author 
one of the superior powers of the host of white-| of ‘* Sketches of Young Gentlemen. W ith 
robed pinnacles around it. The spot I was} Six Illustrations by ‘*Phiz.” Pp. 92. 
upon was a heap of decaying rocks, bound to-| | London, 1840. Chapman and Hall. 
gether slightly by a withered mossy soil, and|T11s jeu d'esprit, done in a very Boz-like 
a few abortive lichens. The gneiss blocks of | spirit, and most Phiz-ically embellished, has 
which it was composed were very large. These} been suggested by the concurrence of bissextile 
masses are, as I have already mentioned, con-| or leap-year and the Queen’s marriage ; which 
stantly breaking away from the firmer crags, | the writer seems to think fraught with dreadful 
and tumbling thundering into the abysses be-| threatening towards not only the supremacy 
neath. The snowy peak, to the west of the| but the independence of the male sex. How it 
sone I was upon, was separated by a frightfulimay turn out we are unable to prophesy, but 


(To be continued.) 
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we really must confess our opinion, that the 
masculine gender have had it so much and so 
long their own way, that the sense of justice 
must be in favour of trying a change, were it 
only to see how things would go on. Her 
Majesty is by law above Prince Albert ; the 
ladies of the court are said to possess an influ- 
ence superior to the lords and the legislature ; 
aud we are acquainted with a considerable 
number of private families and social circles 
where the same arrangement of power pre- 
vails. Why, then, should it not be general ? 
Why endure the anomaly of two different 
and conflicting kinds of authority? Why are 
the Unmentionables for ever to domineer 
over the Petties? Since shirts of mail gave 
place to shirts of linen, there appears to be 
no ground for acting as if women could not 
make a shift to protect themselves, without 
crouching behind the panoplied steel of rough 
and stern warriors. Cavalry is not chivalry ; 
and household dames are any where equal to 
household troops, the mothers of children to 
the best disciplined infantry. We cannot agree 
to this remonstrance, therefore, but on the 
contrary beg humbly to advise immediate and 
unrepining submission to the apparent decrees 
of Fate. Come what come may, let us yield 
to our duty, and ‘‘ up with Petticoat Govern. 
ment for ever. Huzza!" 

The couples of whom our author treats are 
“The Young Couple,” “ The Formal Couple,” 
“The Loving Couple,’ ** The Contradictory 
Couple,” ‘* The Couple who Dote upon their 
Children,” ** The Cool Couple,” ‘* The Plau- 
sible Couple,” ‘The Nice Little Couple,” 
“The Egotistical Couple,” ‘‘ The Couple who 
Coddle Themselves,” and ‘* The Old Couple ;” 
and they all display considerable and acute 
observation. The manner in which the essays 
are written is lively and agreeable; and 
though the book is small, we are so much 
pleased with it that we shall offer no apology 
for taking a whole sketch as a sample of the 
Test :— 

“ The Couple who Dote upon their Children. 
—The couple who dote upon their children have 
usually a great many of them: six or eight at 
least. The children are either the healthiest in 
all the world, or the most unfortunate in ex- 
istence. In either case, they are equally the 
theme of their doting parents, and equally a 
source of mental anguish and irritation to their 
doting parents’ friends. The couple who dote 
upon their children recognise no dates but those 
connected with their births, accidents, illnesses, 
or remarkable deeds. They keep a mental 
almanack with a vast number of Innocents’ 
days, all in red letters. They recollect the 
last coronation, because on that day little Tom 
fell down the kitchen stairs; the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot, because it was on 
the fifth of November that Ned asked whether 
wooden legs were made in heaven and cocked 
hats grew in gardens. ‘Mrs. Whiffler will 
never cease to recollect the last day of the old 
year as long as she lives, for it was on that day 
that the baby had the four red spots on its nose 
which they took for measles: nor Christmas 
day, for twenty-one days after Christmas day 
the twins were born; nor Good Friday, for it 
was on a Good Friday that she was frightened 
by the donkey-cart when she was in the family 
way with Georgiana. The movable feasts 
have no motion for Mr. and Mrs. Whiffer, 
but remain pinned down tight and fast to the 
shoulders of some small child, from whom they 
can never be separated any more. Time was 
made, according to their creed, not for slaves, 
but for girls and boys; the restless sands in his 


glass are but little children at play. As we} 
have already intimated, the children of this | 
couple can know no medium. They are either | 
‘os oy of good health or prodigies of bad 

ealth; whatever they are, they must be pro- 
digies. Mr. Whiffler must have to describe at 
his office such excruciating agonies constantly 
undergone by his eldest boy, as nobody else’s 
eldest boy ever underwent; or he must be able 
to declare that there never was a child endowed 
with such amazing health, such an indomitable 
constitution, and such a cast-iron frame, as his 
child. His children must be, in some respect 
or other, above and beyond the children of all 
other people. To such an extent is this feeling 
pushed, that we were once slightly acquainted 
with a lady and gentleman who carried their 
heads so high, and became so proud after their 
youngest child fell out of a two-pair-of-stairs | 
window without hurting himself much, that 
the greater part of their friends were obliged 
to forego their acquaintance. But, perhaps, this 
may be an extreme case, and one not justly 
entitled to be considered as a precedent of 
general application. Ifa friend happen to dine 
in a friendly way with one of these couples 
who dote upon their children, it is nearly im- 
possible for him to divert the conversation from 
their favourite topic. Every thing reminds 
Mr. Whiffler of Ned, or Mrs. Whiftter of Mary 
Anne, or of the time before Ned was born, or 
the time before Mary Anne was thought of. 
The slightest remark, however harmless in 
itself, will awaken slumbering recollections of 
the twins. It is impossible to steer clear of 
them. They will come uppermost, let the poor 
man do what he may. Ned has been known 
to be lost sight of for half an hour, Dick has 
been forgotten, the name of Mary Anne has 
not been mentioned, but the twins will out. 
Nothing can keep down the twins. ‘It’s a 
very extraordinary thing, Saunders,’ says Mr. 
Whiffler to the visitor, ‘but—you have seen 
our little babies, the—-the-—twins?’ The 
friend’s heart sinks within him as he answers, 
‘Oh, yes—often.’ ‘ Your talking of the pyra- 
mids,’ says Mr. Whiffler, quite as a matter of 
course, ‘reminds me of the twins. It’s a very 
extraordinary thing about those babies—what 
colour should you say their eyes were ?’ ‘ Upon 
my word,’ the friend stammers, ‘I hardly 
know how to answer,’—the fact being, that 
except as the friend does not remember to 
have heard of any departure from the ordi- 
nary course of nature in the instance of these 
twins, they might have no eyes at all for 
aught he has observed to the contrary. ‘ You 
wouldn’t say they were red, I suppose?” says 
Mr. Whiffler. The friend hesitates, and rather 
thinks they are; but, inferring from the expres- 
sion of Mr. Whiffler’s face that red is not the 
colour, smiles with some confidence, and says, 
‘No, no! very different from that.’ What 
should you say to blue?’ says Mr. Whiffler. 
The friend glances at him, and observing a 
different expression in his face, ventures to 
say, ‘I should say they were blue—a decided 
blue.’ ‘To be sure!’ cries Mr. Whifller tri- 
umphantly, ‘I knew you would! But what 
should you say if I was to tell you that the 
boy's eyes are blue and the girl’s hazel, eh ?” 
‘Impossible!’ exclaims the friend, not at all 
knowing why it should be impossible. ‘ A fact, 
notwithstanding,’ cries Mr. Whiffler ; ‘and let 
me tell you, Saunders, that’s not a common 
thing in twins, or a circumstance that'll hap- 
pen every day.’ In this dialogue Mrs. Whiffler, 
as being deeply responsible for the twins, their 
charms and singularities, has taken no share ; 











but she now relates, in broken English, a 


~- i 
witticism of little Dick’s bearing upon the 
subject just discussed, which delights Mr. 
Whiffler beyond measure, and causes him to 
declare that he would have sworn that was 
Dick’s if he had heard it any where. Then he 
requests that Mrs. Whiffier will tell Saunders 
what Tom said about mad bulls; and Mrs. 
Whiffler relating the anecdote, a discussion 
ensues upon the different character of Tom’s 
wit and Dick’s wit, from which it appears that 
Dick’s humour is of a lively turn, while Tom’s 
style is the dry and caustic. This discussion 
being enlivened by various illustrations, lasts a 
long time, and is only stopped by Mrs. Whiffler 
instructing the footman to ring the nursery 
bell, as the children were promised that they 
should come down and taste the pudding. 
The friend turns pale when this order is 
given, and paler still when it is followed up by 
a great pattering on the staircase (not unlike 
the sound of rain upon a skylight), a violent 
bursting open of the dining-room door, and the 
tumultuous appearance of six small children, 
closely succeeded by a strong nursery-maid 
with a twin in each arm. As the whole eight 
are screaming, shouting, or kicking — some in- 
fluenced by a ravenous appetite, some by a hor- 
ror of the stranger, and some by a conflict of 
the two feelings—a pretty long space elapses 
before all their heads can be ranged round the 
table and any thing like order restored; in 
bringing about which happy state of things both 
the nurse and footman are severely scratched. 
At length Mrs. Whiffler is heard to say, ‘ Mr. 
Saunders, shall I give you some pudding ?’ 
A breathless silence ensues, and sixteen small 
eyes are fixed upon the guest in expectation of 
his reply. A wild shout of joy proclaims that 
he has said,;‘ No, thank you.’ Spoons are 
waved in the air, legs appear above the table- 
cloth in uncontrollable ecstasy, and eighty 
short fingers dabble in damson syrup. While 
the pudding is being disposed of, Mr, and Mrs. 
Whiffler look on with beaming countenances ; 
and Mr. Whiftler, nudging his friend Saunders, 
begs him to take notice of Tom’s eyes, or Dick’s 
chin, or Ned’s nose, or Mary Anne’s hair, or 
Emily’s figure, or little Bob’s calves, or Fanny's 
mouth, or Cary’s head, as the case may be. 
Whatever the attention of Mr. Saunders is 
called to, Mr. Saunders admires of course ; 
though he is rather confused about the sex of 
the youngest branches, and looks at the wrong 
children, turning to a girl when Mr. Whiffler 
directs his attention to a boy, and falling into 
raptures with a boy when he ought to be en- 
chanted with a girl, Then the dessert comes, 
and there is a vast deal of scrambling after 
fruit, and sudden spirting forth of juice out of 
tight oranges into infaut eyes, and much 
screeehing and wailing in consequence. At 
length it beeomes time for Mrs. Whifiler to 
retire, and all the children are by force of arms 
compelled to kiss and love Mr. Saunders before 
going up stairs, except ‘I'om, who, lying on his 
back in the hall, proclaims that Mr. Saunders 
‘is a naughty beast ;’ and Dick, who having 
drunk his father’s wine when he was looking 
another way, is found to be intoxicated, and is 
carried out very limp and helpless. Mr. 
Whiffler and his friend are left alone together, 
but Mr. Whiffler’s thoughts are still with his 
family, if his family are not with him. ‘ Saun- 
ders,” says he, after a short silence, ‘if you 
please, we'll drink Mrs. Whiffler and the 
children.” Mr. Saunders feels this to be a 
reproach against himself'for not proposing the 
same sentiment, and drinks it in some con- 
fusion. ‘Ah! Mr. Whiffler sighs, ‘ these 
children, Saunders, make one quite an old 
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man.’ Mr. Saunders thinks that if they were 
his, they would make him a very old man ; but 
he says nothing. ‘And yet,’ pursues Mr. 
Whiffler, ‘ what can equal domestic happiness ! 
What can equal the engaging ways of children! 
Saunders, why don’t you get married ?? Now, 
this is an embarrassing question, because Mr. 
Saunders has been thinking that if he had at 
any time entertained matrimonial designs, the 
revelation of that day would surely have routed 
them for ever. ‘I am glad, however,’ says 
Mr. Whiffler, ‘ that you are a bachelor,—glad 
on one account, Saunders ;—a selfish one I ad- 
mit. Will you do Mrs. Whiffler and myself a 
favour ?? Mr. Saunders is surprised—evidently 
surprised ; but he replies, ‘ With the greatest 
pleasure.” ‘Then, will you, Saunders,’ says 
Mr. Whiffler, in an impressive manner, ‘ will 
you cement and consolidate our friendship by 
coming into the family (so to speak) as a god. 
father ?? ‘I shall be proud and delighted,’ 
replies Mr. Saunders. ‘ Which of the children 
is it ? really I thought they were all christened ; 
or—’ ‘Saunders,’ Mr. Whiffler interposes, 
* they are all christened ; you are right. The 
fact is, that Mrs. Whiffler is—in short, we ex- 
pect another.’ ‘ Not a ninth!’ cries the friend, 
all aghast at the idea. ‘ Yes, Saunders,’ 
rejoins Mr. Whiffier, solemnly, ‘a ninth. Did 
we drink Mrs. Whiffler’s health? Let us 
drink it again, Saunders, and wish her well 
over it!’ Doctor Johnson used to tell a story 
of a man who had but one idea, which was a 
wrong one. The couple who dote upon their 
children are in the same predicament : at home 
or abroad; at all times, and in all places, their 
thoughts are bound up in this one subject, and 
have no sphere beyond. They relate the clever 
things their offspring say or do, and weary 
every company with their prolixity and ab- 
surdity. Mr. Whiffler takes a friend by the 
button at a street corner on a windy day to 
tell him a bon mot of his youngest boy’s; and 
Mrs. Whiffier calling to see a sick acquaint- 
ance, entertains her with a cheerful account 
of all her own past sufferings and present ex- 
pectations. In such cases the sins of the 
fathers, indeed, descend upon the children ; for 

ple soon come to regard them as predestined 
ittle bores. The couple who dote upon their 
children cannot be said to be actuated by a 
general love for these engaging little people 
(which would be a great excuse), for they are 
apt to underrate and entertain a jealousy of 
any children but their own. If they examined 
their own hearts, they would, perbaps, find at 
the bottom of all this, more self-love and ego- 
tigm than they think of. Self-love and egotism 
are bad qualities, of which the unrestrained ex. 
hibition, though it may be sometimes amusing, 
never fails to be wearisome and unpleasant, 
Couples who dote upon their children, there. 
fore, are best avoided.” 





A Treatise on Insects Injurious to Gardeners, 


Foresters, and Farmers. By Vincent 
Kiéllar, Curator of the Royal Cabinet of 
Natural History at Vienna, and Member 
of many learned Societies. Translated from 
the German, and illustrated by Engravings, 
by J. and M. Loudon; with Notes by J. 
O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S. &c., Secretary 
to the Entomological Society. Pp. 377. 
London, 1840. Smith. 
Amone all the numerous works which have 
been written on entomology, we do not re- 
member ever before to have seen a treatise 
solely on the ineeets injurious to vegetation, 
though it is precisely respecting these insects 
that the generality of persons feel most inte. 





rest. Every one who possesses a garden 
would willingly know some particulars of the 
caterpillars that devour his cabbages, and of 
the worms that lurk in the buds of his roses, 
though he may care little about entomology 
generally ; and such persons will like the work 
before us all the better from its containing 
very few technical details. 

In the year 1837, the farmers, foresters, and 
gardeners of Austria having suffered severely 
for the two or three previous seasons, from the 
ravages of insects which had destroyed their 
crops, the Royal and Imperial Agricultural 
Society of Vienna found it necessary to take 
some steps to try to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil. The first thing which appeared ne- 
cessary was to make the sufferers acquainted 
with the nature and habits of their enemies ; 
as in many cases these were suffered to escape, 
from the ignorance of their pursuers, when in 
states in which they might have been easily 
destroyed. The Society accordingly proposed 
to publish a treatise on the subject ; and on this 
being represented to the late Emperor, Francis 
I., he not only sanctioned the undertaking, but 
commanded the principal scientific men at- 
tached to the Austrian government to assist 
in producing the work required. This, then, 
was the origin of the present treatise on in- 
sects, the materials furnished by the different 
Austrian naturalists having been, by the em- 
peror’s command, arranged for publication by 
M. Kéllar, curator of the Royal and Imperial 
Cabinet of Natural History at Vienna. To 
fit it for the English public, it has been trans- 
lated from the German by the Misses Loudon, 
sisters to the well-known author of that name; 
and revised and illustrated with notes by J. O. 
Westwood, Esq., secretary to the London 
Entomological Society. 

Thus originated, and thus introduced to the 
British public, Kéllar’s Treatise on Insects 
cannot fail to become a standard work ; and 
we have no doubt that it will also become a 
popular one, as it is written in a clear and 
simple style, perfectly easy of comprehension, 
even to those before tatally unacquainted with 
the subject. The importance of such a work 
will also be evident when we cengider that ‘the 
greater number of insects change their form 
several times during thelr life in ao striking a 
manner, that a person unacquainted with 
entomology would be inelined to consider one 
and the same insect, at different periods of its 
existence, as so many entirely different ani- 
mals.” Thus, a knowledge of the transform- 
ation of insects is of the greatest importance 
to every farmer, gardener, and forester; as, 
without it, he may behold his enemies without 
being aware of their presence, and may neglect 
_ most suitable opportunity of destroying 
them. 

It is evidently of great importance to all 
persons connected with rural affairs, to know 
where to look for the eggs of insects, as in this 
state they may he easily destroyed, and the 
ravages of the forthcoming brood prevented. 
On this account, M. Kollar tells us, that as 
the female moth dies soon after she has laid 
her eggs, whenever a moth is found with its 
wings folded, and in a state apparently of 
stupor, search should be made near it for eggs, 
which will be found in different situations, 
according to the nature of the insect. 

‘“* The white-thorn butterfly and the golden. 
tailed moth lay their eggs on the leaves of 
trees, and the latter covers them over with a 
golden-coloured covering of silk. The common 
lackey-moth fastens her eggs, in the form of a 
ring, round the branches of fruit-trees ; and 





the gipsy-moth lays hers in a broad patch 
on the trunk of a tree, or on paling, and covers 
them with a thick coating of hair. The 
winter-moth lays her eggs, singly, on the buds 
of the leaves and flowers; and the printer 
beetle introduces hers between the bark and 
the alburnum of the trunk.” 

M. Kollar then proceeds to observe, that 
when the eggs of insects are hatched, they 
produce what are called larve; those of but- 
terflies, which are always provided with feet, 
are the caterpillars ; and those of beetles, &c., 
which have no feet, are the grubs, or maggots, 
It is in the larva state that insects are usually 
destructive, as in the pupa state they lie ina 
state of deathlike stupor; and in the perfect 
state they very seldom take any food, and, 
when they do, it is only a little honey from 
the flowers. 

We were much pleased with M. Killar’s 
observations on the ‘means contrived by 
nature to check the devastations of insects,” 
Continued rains and spring-frosts, though so 
hurtful in many respects, are often of the most 
essential service in destroying our insect adver- 
saries; and birds and bats devour myriads, 
which, but for their agency, would destroy 
many crops. 

As a specimen of the exact manner in which 
the different insects are described, we may 
quote the following, which the Entomological 
Society of London have fixed on as the subject 
of their prize essay for 1840 :— 

“ The Winter, or Dart Moth.  <Agrotis 
(Noctua) segetum. Autor.—This caterpillar at- 
tacks both the leaves and roots of the corn ; by 
eating them off destroys the crop, and causes 
whole fields to require to be reploughed up. 
From many observations, the corn suffers most 
in rich soils in warm situations, and particu. 
larly in those fields which were early sown, 
This insect does not confine its ravages to corn 
alone, but attacks the roots of lettuce, turnips, 
and spinach ; and on this account deserves no 
less the attention of the kitchen-gardener than 
that of the farmer. Before we detail the means 
of destroying so injurious an insect, we shall 
describe its appearance and habits, as a know- 
ledge of these will best contribute to render the 
proposed means effectual. The moth appears 
generally in the month of August, in gardens 
and fields, sitting quietly on the ground in the 
daytime, and flying about and pairing at night. 
When at rest, its wings are folded together flat 
over the body ; it is then nearly an inch long, 
and half an inch wide. Its colours are dirty 
grey, and dark-brown, or earth-colour, except 
on the under-wings, which are covered as it 
sits, and which are sometimes whitish grey, 
and sometimes cream-colour. * * * * 
“Ten or fourteen days after the eggs are 
laid in the earth, the young caterpillars are 
hatched, and consequently they appear about 
the end of August, or beginning of September. 
They eat at first the roots of various kinds of 
grasses for want of corn; attacking the ten- 
der roots of the corn in September and October, 
when it begins to spring. At the approach of 
the cold weather, they descend two or three 
inches deep into the earth, and prepare them- 
selves an oval cavity, in which they pass the 
winter without doing any injury. In the 
beginning of spring they leave their winter’s 
quarters, and feed again for a time on the 
roots of the corn and grass, without materially 
injuring the stronger plants. At the end of 
May or beginning of June, they prepare to 
enter the pupa state, which change is accom- 
plished in a small hollow in the earth. After 
four weeks, the above-described moth bursts 
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from a brown pupa. The caterpillar measures, ; why should strong warm soils be most infested 
when fully grown, an inch anda half in length, | with them? By the expression, strong warm 
and is of the thickness of a strong quill, cylin- | soils, is here understood those that are manured 


drical, somewhat thinner towards the posterior 


with horsedung. It is well known that horse- 


end; it has six pectoral and ten ventral feet, dung is the warmest of all kinds of manure. 
the body is smooth, shining, and free from hair.| We know that many insects lay their eggs in 


Its colours are chiefly brown and dark grey, 
which alternate in broad stripes along the body, 


but which are at the same time intermingled | 


in some degree.” 


places and on bodies which are in a certain 
stage of putrefaction, because such bodies are 
then in a state of fermentation, which is always 


; accompanied with a considerable developement 


With regard to the destruction of these in-} of heat, by which the hatching of the larve or 


sects, M. Kollar observes, ‘* That it is beyond all ‘ 


doubt, that the quickest and surest way of 


obtaining the end in view would be to kill the| 
moth at its birth. But this is a very difficult | 
affair: for, not to mention that the moth does | 


not fly by day, it has so dull and insignificant 
an appearance, that itis very difficult to be dis- 
tinguished from the dark, ploughed land where 
it sits. Various agriculturists have proposed to 
light fires at night on the corn-fields, and to 
catch and destroy the moths as they fly into 
them. But it is very difficult, indeed, quite 
impossible, to determine the exact day when 
the perfect insects are developed from the pupe, 
as climate, temperature, and weather, together 
with various other causes, may either hasten or 
retard their developement. We should there- 
fore be obliged for many nights—indeed, for 
many weeks in succession—to make attractive 
fires, and to lie in wait for the moths as they 
appeared by degrees. In addition to the time 
and expense that this plan would require, the 
end would not be obtained, for another reason, 
—it is usually the male insect that flies about, 
while the more unwieldy female sits quietly, 
and is sought out by the male at the time of 
pairing. ‘Then the number of males is always 
considerably greater than that of the females ; 
80 that, how many soever might be caught of 
the former, there would still be enough left of 
both to continue the species. As little can be 
effected against the pupa as against the per- 
fect insect, because the pupa is not.exposed to 
view, as in some butterflies, but lies in the 
earth, and that at a time when fields are not 
usually turned up. Thus, as nothing useful 
can be effected against the perfect insect or its 
pupa, it only remains for us to devise means 
whereby either the eggs or the young cater- 
pillars may be destroyed before they have 
caused any considerable damage. It has been 
observed, that the corn in those fields which 
were early sown, and in those that have a 
strong warm soil, usually suffers most from 
the insect. We will, therefore, endeavour to 
ascertain the reason of this circumstance. 
Guided by an unerring instinct, insects always 
search out for their progeny those places where 
their eggs will be most secure from danger, and 
the young brood, at the moment of their birth, 
furnished with the most suitable food. This 
moth, which is usually developed in the month 
of August, endeavours to lay its eggs on loose 
ground, and hence prefers those fields which 
were early ploughed. Here she lays her eggs 
in the soil, which, having been dried and 
loosened by the warmth of the sun, she can 
penetrate into without much exertion. After 
two, or at most three weeks, the young cater- 
pillars creep out of the eggs, and find, if the 
fields have been sown early, their favourite 
nourishment in the tender roots and leaves of 
the young corn. If the sowing had been de- 
layed for a few weeks, the greater part of the 
young caterpillars must have perished for want 
of food. Should, therefore, the moth appear 
in great numbers in autumu, sowing the 
fields later would certainly be one of the most 
approved means of destroying the brood. But 





maggots will be accelerated. This hint is the 
more important to the agriculturist, as the ob- 
servations that have been made actually shew, 
that in the devastations made by this insect, 
those fields suffered most that were manured 
with horsedung.”’ 

In conclusion, we have only to observe that 
the work is exceedingly well got up, and 
that the engravings ale very good; and we 
heartily recommend this treatise to the atten- 
tion of every one who possesses a garden, or 
other ground, as we are confident that no one 
taking an interest in rural affairs can read it 
without reaping both pleasure and profit from 
its perusal. 


The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing. By 
the Hon. W. G. Osborne, Military Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Auckland, Governor- 
General of India. 8vo. pp. 236. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

Witu a slight introductory sketch of the 

origin and rise of the Sihk state, and sixteen 

pretty engravings of its most *‘ noticeable” 
men and circumstances in court and country, 
this volume gives an interesting account of the 
late ruler of the Punjab and of the condition 
and prospects of a division of India, which has 
become of prominent importance to our rela- 
tions in that vast empire. ‘The sovereign, or 
maharajah, at Lahore, with his sirdars, or 
chiefs, scattered over the face of the land, each 
glorying in his independence and inhabiting a 
place of strength, bear a striking resemblance to 
the olden feudality of Europe, and especially as 
it existed in the mountainous territory of Scot- 
land four hundred years ago. Instead of being 
sterile, however, the region between the Indus 
and Sutlej is wonderfully fertile and prolific ; 
and, instead of suffering from severity of cold, is 
exposed to the perhaps greater severity of heat. 

For many years Runjeet Sing had found it 
his policy to remain steady in his alliance with 
our Indian government, and in return for a 
mission from him on. the preceding year, Mr. 
Macnaghten, Dr. Drummond, Captain Mac- 
gregor, and the writer of this journal, were 
despatched by the governor-general, in 1838, 
to strengthen our connexion with him, and 
pave the way for the invasion of Cabul and the 
restoration of Shah Sooja to the throne. 
accordingly departed from Simla and soon 
crossed the borders of Lahore, where a present 
of welcome, 1200 rupees (about 130/.), was pre- 
sented to them, and they began to pass through 
the thickly studded keeps of the warlike sir- 
dars. They found Runjeet at Adeenanuggur, 
and were received with Oriental pomp by a 
magnificent set of fellows in splendid armour, 
troops of superb panoply, and a court blazing 
with ruby, pearl, and diamonds. One foul 
stain attaching, which we need not specify, we 
copy a few illustrative portions of Mr. Osborne’s 
introductory picture :— 

“ Runjeet Sing- possesses great personal 
courage, a quality in which the Sihks are sup- 
posed to be generally deficient ; and until the 
last few years, always led his troops into 
action himself. His character was formerly 
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that of a generous and liberal master; and it 
was his custom to go into action with his arms 
covered with golden bracelets, and to reward 
with a pair of them any act of personal courage 
on the part of his soldiers which might happen 
to meet his observation. But the vice of old 
age, avarice, is fast creeping upon him; and at 
this moment, two out of three of his regular 
infantry regiments at Peshowar are in a state 
of open mutiny for want of their pay, one of 
them being eighteen, and the other twenty- 
two months in arrears. With six millions 
sterling in his treasury at Amritsir, such is his 
love of money, that he will risk the loss of his 
kingdom rather than open his hoards, and dis- 
gusts his people and army by this ill-timed and 
cruel parsimony; at a time, too, when his 
most bitter enemies, Dost Mahommed Khan 
and the Affghans, are only watching for the 
first favourable opportunity to attempt his de- 
struction. In the course of the afternoon, the 
maharajah’s head man came by his master’s 
orders to know if we should like to see his 
dancing girls; adding that four of them, who 
had lately arrived from Cachemire, were very 
handsome. Accordingly, after dinner, we re- 
paired to a terrace on the banks of the canal, 
where we found eight young ladies assembled, 
and a display of fire-works prepared for our 
amusement on the opposite bank. The four 
Cachemirian girls were very pretty; and one of 
them, Sabhoo by name, would have been 
thought beautiful any where. They were richly 
and gracefully dressed in scarlet and gold em- 
broidered shawl dresses, with large and enor- 
mously loose petticoats of handsomely worked 
silk. Their head ornaments were singular and 
very becoming; their glossy black hair hang. 
ing down the back in a number of long plaits, 
with gold coins and small bunches of pearls sus- 
pended to the ends, enormous strings of pearl 
for earrings, and large gold rings, with several 
pearls and emeralds attached to them, passed 
through their noses. They are very fair, with 
expressive countenances, and Jarge and lovely 
eyes, but their beauty is much disfigured by 
the custom which prevails amongst all the 
Mogul women of covering the lower eyelid with 
gold leaf, which gives them a ghastly appear- 
ance. One of these girls, called the Lotus, is 
rather a celebrated character at the court of 
Lahore.” 

Upon this quotation we may note, 1st. The 
similarity of custom between this modern state 
and the most ancient nations, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, &c., in rewarding military exploits by 
the presentation of bracelets. 2d. That the six 
millions at Amritzir are afterwards stated at 
twelve millions. 3d. That the Cachemire girls 
were members of a singular troop of armed Ama- 
zons, about 150 in number; and that the lovely 
otus was one of the four wives and five con- 
cubines of the Lion of Lahore, who soon after 
burnt themselves upon his funeral pile.* If 
the Lahore customs in one instance resembled 
~* « Every thing (we are informed) was done to prevent 
it, but in vain. They were guaranteed in their rank and 
in all their possessions, but they insisted upon it; and 
the account from the European officers who were present, 
describes it as the most horrible sight. The four wives 
seated themselves on the pile with Runjeet Sing’s head 
upon their laps ; and his principal wife desired Kurruck 
Sing, Runjeet’s son and heir, and Dheean Sing, the late 
prime minister, to come to her upon the pile, and made 
the former take the maharajah’s dead hand in his own, 
and swear to protect and favour Dheean Sing as Runjeet 
Sing had done ; and she made the latter swear to bear the 
same trueallegiance to theson which he had faithfully borne 
to his father. She then set fire to the pile with her own 
hands, and they are dead —nine living beings having 
perished together without a shriek or a groan. Dheean 
Sing threw himself twice on the pile, and said he could 
not survive his master, but was dragged away by main 


force; You have no idea what a sensation the poor old 
man's death has caused.” 
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ancient usages, in another they smacked of 
savage Africa, as the following trait of hos- 
pitality will shew :— 

*¢ Returning home from a constitutional can- 
ter before breakfast, I was overtaken by one of 
Runjeet’s Goorcherras, with a message from 
his master, begging me to meet him at his ar- 
tillery practice-ground, where he was then 
waiting for me. On reaching the spot, I found 
him sitting in a sort of gilded litter with glass 
doors and windews, accompanied by a few Sihk 
horsemen, and young Heera Sing, who was in 
the litter with him. He immediately com- 
menced his usual string of questions :—‘ Did 
you see my Cachemirian girls?’ ‘How did 
you like them?’ ‘ Are they handsomer than 
the women of Hindgstan?’ ‘Are they as 
handsome as English women?’ ‘¢ Which of 
them did you admire most?’ I replied, that I 
admired them all very much, and named the 
two I thought the handsomest. He said, 
‘Yes, they are pretty, but I have got some 
more who are handsomer, and I will send them 
this evening, and you hud better keep the one 
you like best.” I of course expressed my 
gratitude for such unbounded liberality; and 
his answer was, ‘ I have got plenty more.’ ” 

Mr. Osborne, prudently perhaps, tells us 
nothing of the result; but runs into a story 
about a famous horse :— 

* [ took (he says) the opportunity of asking 
him about the celebrated horse Leili, to attain 
which he had embroiled himself in a tedious 
and expensive war with a neighbouring pro- 
vince. He told me that the horse was the 
most perfect animal he had ever seen, but that 
he was now very old and almost worn out, but 
that he would send for him in order that I might 
see him. Runjeet’s passion for horses amounts 


almost to insanity, at least such was the case a 
few years ago, though, at present, age has 


tamed that as well as other less harmless 
passions. Avaricious as he is, he did not ap- 
pear to regret the enormous sum he had 
squandered to obtain possession of this anima; 
(upwards of thirty thousand pounds), and still 
less does he regret the vast loss of life to. his 
people, or of character to himself, which this 
barefaced and unjustifiable robbery entailed 
upon him. So determined was he to obtain 
Leili, that he kept the son of the chief in whose 
possession the animal was supposed to be, a 
boy of twelve years of age, a close prisoner in 
his court. In vain he was assured that the 
horse was dead ; his answer was, ‘ You will re- 
main a prisoner till he is found.’ He kept his 
word ; and not until the horse was delivered to 
- him was the boy permitted to depart.” 

By like tyrannical means he obtained pos- 
session of the celebrated diamond, called ** The 
Mountain of Light’? (Koh-i-noor), of which 
Mr. O. relates :— 

“Tt is valued at three millions sterling, is 
very brilliant, and without a flaw of any kind. 
Runjeet was anxious to know what it would be 
valued at in England, and whether we had ever 
seen so fine a one, &c. His string of pearls 
was, I think, if possible, even handsomer than 
the diamond ; they are about 300 in number, 
and literally the size of small marbles, all 
picked pearls and round, and perfect both 
in shape and colour. ® ° ° 
Two hours before he died he sent for all his 
jewels, and gave the famous diamond, called 
‘The Mountain of Light,’ said to be the 
largest fh the world, to a Hindoo temple, his 
celebrated string of pearls to another, and his 
favourite fine horses, with all their jewelled 
trappings, worth 300,000/., to a third,” Will 
they be so disposed of ? 





A religious or superstitious feeling seems to 
have been inherent in the Maharajah :— 

*Runjeet Sing rarely undertakes any expe- 
dition of importance without consulting this | 
holy book. When unable to make up his mind 
upon the probable success of any measure he 
has in contemplation, he takes a very simple 
method of solving his doubts, by placing 
between the leaves of the Grunth two slips of 
paper, on one of which is written the object of 
his wishes, and on the other the reverse. ‘The 
papers are selected by one of his gooroos, or 
priests, without being looked at, and should 
the one first presented to him prove propitious 
to the expedition he may contemplate, he 
undertakes it with the greatest confidence of 
success ; if otherwise, all idea of prosecuting it 
is immediately given up.” 

We hear a good deal of the Faqueer who 
pretended that he could be buried for weeks or 
months, and whose wonderful performances 
have been related in sundry Eastern journals ; 
but as, in the end, he turned out to be an 
impostor, we shall not waste our time and 
paper upon his pretences and contrivances ; 
but proceed with the embassy from Adeenan- 
uggur to Lahore, the capital, on their way 
to which our countrymen suffered excessively 
from the intolerable heat. Here they witnessed 
reviews, military practising ; partook of courtly 
ceremonies; rode and hunted; and happily 
concluded the treaty, the object of their mis- 
sion. A few selections will exhibit some of the 
more remarkable matters. First of a savage 
sect :— 

** During my evening’s ride I unfortunately 
got amongst a band of Akalees, and had to 
endure the usual quantity of abuse and black- 
guardism they make a point of so lavishly 
distributing to every one they meet. 
are, without any exception, the most insolent 
and worthless race of people in all Indiag They 
are religious fanatics, and acknowledge no 
ruler and no laws but their own; think 
nothing of robbery, or even murder, should 
they happen to be in the humour for it. They 
move about constantly, armed to the teeth, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to see them 
riding about with a drawn sword in each hand, 
two more in their belt, a matchlock at their 
back, and three or four pair of quoits fastened 
round their turbans. The quoit is an arm 
peculiar to this race of people; it is a steel 
ring, varying from six to nine inches in dia- 
meter, and about an inch in breadth, very thin, 
and the edges ground very sharp; they are 
said to throw it with such accuracy and force, 
as to be able to lop off a limb at sixty or eighty 
yards’ distance; but I have several times 
invited them to shew their dexterity, without 
witnessing any proof of it that could convince 
me of the truth of this supposed accuracy. 
In general, the bystanders have been in greater 
danger than the object aimed at. Runjeet 
Sing has done much towards reducing these 
people to a state of subjection (though they 
are still very troublesome), by breaking up the 
large bands of them that were accustomed to 
congregate in all parts of the Punjab. He has 
raised some irregular regiments composed 
entirely of Akalees, which he always employs 
on any dangerous or desperate service ; and as 
they fight like devils, he continues to make 
them useful, as well as to expend a great 
number of them in this way. In 1815, when 
the maharajah’s army was investing the city 
of Moultan, the Affghans made so protracted 
and determined a defence, that Runjeet Sing 
was induced to offer very advantageous terms, 
compared to what he was in the habit of doing 


They | * 





under similar circumstances; and during the 
progress of the negotiations, an Akalee, named 
Sadhoo Sing, with a few companions, advanced 
to the fausse braye, and without orders, in one 
of their fits of enthusiasm, attacked the Aff. 
ghans, who were sleeping or careless on their 
watch, and killed every man; the Sihk army 
took advantage of the opportunity, and rushing 
on, in two hours carried the citadel; Muzuffer 
Khan and his four sons being all cut down in 
the gateway, after a gallant defence. Though 
Runjeet Sing has considerably moderated the 
nuisance, he has by no means exterminated it, 
and has signally failed in emancipating himself 
from their insults and abuse; for at any review 
where any of these regiments may be paraded, 
it is still a common occurrence for them, on 
marching past him, to throw handfuls of 
musket-balls at his feet, and abuse and in- 
sult him in every sort of manner, frequently 
threatening his life—a threat which in more 
than one instance they have attempted to 
fulfil. The maharajah bears it all with 
the greatest coolness, and they proceed with 
perfect impunity until they are detected in 
any great crime, such as robbery or murder, 
when he shews no mercy, and they are imme. 
diately deprived of either their noses, ears, 
arms, or legs, according to the degree of their 
offence. During our sojourn at Adeenanuggur, 
an individual, supposed to be a servant of Rajah 
Golaub Sing’s, was detected by one of the sen- 
tries concealed in a mango-tree, overlooking 
Runjeet’s zenana. After a couple of shots the 
Sipahis brought him down, and he was kept in 
close confinement till the hour the durbar 
assembles, when he was sent for by the maha- 
rajah, and in five minutes dismissed without 
either ears or nose, and died in a few hours. 
* © — Sent a Shuta surwar (camel. 
rider) off with an express to Simla, to say that 
our business was coming toa conclusion. * * 
Was awakened this morning, at three o'clock, 
by the return of the Shuta surwar we had 
despatched the evening before; he came back 
covered with blood, and stripped to the skin, 
with the account of his having been attacked 
about seven miles from Lahore by a band of 
Akalees. They had cut off one of his fingers, 
taken his camel, carbine, and pistols, all his 
clothes and his despatches, and then told him 
he might return as fast as he pleased. Sent 
him off to the maharajah to make his com- 
plaint to him: he returned in the course of the 
afternoon, having received one hundred rupees 
for his camel, another hundred for his arms 
and clothes, and fifty for his finger, and upon 
the whole seeming very well satisfied. Run- 
jeet has sent some of his cavalry after the Aka- 
lees, and if he catches any of them they will 
lose one, if not both of their arms, or perhaps 
a leg instead. His executions are very prompt 
and simple, and follow quickly on the sentence: 
one blow of an axe, poh then some boiling oil 
to immerse the stump in, and stop all effusion 
of blood, is all the machinery he requires for 
his courts of justice. He is himself accuser, 
judge, and jury; and five minutes is about the 
duration of the longest trial at Lahore. 

The following are also particulars worthy of 
notice :— 

‘“* The rains having set in, have brought out 
all the musquitoes and reptiles that swarm in 
the gardens; and what with the buzzing and 
stinging of the former, and the dread of find- 
ing one of the latter in one’s bed, it is by no 
means a pleasant residence. Captain Stuart of 
the escort killed two large cobra capellas this 
morning in his room, and two of the Sipahis 
were found dead, having been bitten by a snake 
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whilst asleep. They brought the snake to me 
alive, it having been caught by one of the poor 
fellow’s comrades: it was a small dark green 
one, about eighteen inches in length, and not 
so thick as my little finger. They both ap- 
peared to have died instantaneously, and with- 
ont even awaking: The only wound was a 
small puncture on the sole of the foot. * * 

“On my return home, I met the maharajah 
taking his usual ride. He was very inquisitive 
as to where I had been, and I never saw him 
in so good a humour or such high spirits. 
After a good deal of gossip upon various sub- 


jects, he said, ‘ You have never been at one of 


my drinking parties; it is bad work drinking, 
now the weather is so hot; but as soon as we 
have a good rainy day, we will have one.’ I 
sincerely trust it will not rain at all during our 
stay, for, from all accounts, nothing can be 
such a nuisance as one of these parties. His 
wine is extracted from raisins, with a quantity 
of pearls ground to powder, and mixed with it, 
for no other reason (that I can hear) than to 
add to the expense of it. It is made for him- 
self alone; and though he sometimes gives a 
few bottles to some of his favourite chiefs, it is 
very difficult to be procured, even at the enor- 
mous price of one gold mohur for a small bottle. 
It is as strong as aquafortis, and as, at his 
parties, he always helps you himself, it is no 
easy matter to avoid excess. He generally, on 
these occasions, has two or three Hebes in the 
shape of the prettiest of his Cachemirian girls 
to attend upon himself and guests, and gives 
way to every species of licentious debauchery. 
He fell violently in love with one of these fair 
cup-bearers about two years ago, and actually 
married her, after parading her on a pillion 
before himself on horseback, through the camp 
and city, for two or three days, to the great 
disgust of all his people. The only food allowed 
you at these drinking bouts are fat quails 
stuffed with all sorts of spices, and the only 
thing to allay your thirst, naturally consequent 
upon eating such heating food, is this abomin- 
able liquid fire. Runjeet himself laughs at our 
wines, and says that he drinks for excitement, 
and that the sooner that object is attained the 
better. Of all the wines we brought with us 
as a present to him from the governor-geueral, 
consisting of port, claret, hock, champagne, 
&e., the whisky was the only thing he liked. 
During these potations he generally orders the 
attendance of all his dancing girls, whom he 
forces to drink his wine, and, when he thinks 
them sufficiently excited, uses all his powers to 
set them by the ears, the result of which is a 
general action, in the course of which they 
tear one another almost to pieces. They pull 
one another’s nose and earrings by main force, 
and sometimes even more serious accidents 
occur; Runjeet sitting by encouraging them 
with the greatest delight, and exclaiming to 
his guests, ‘Burra tomacha, burra tomacha’ 
(great fun).” 

Our countryman did escape the drinking 
bout, which reminds us of those of the great 
conquerors of Asia, sung by their bards, from 
Alexander the Great to Timour the Tartar, 
and their successors to the latest period. But 
we have finished our task, and have only to 
add that, on the death of Runjeet Sing, his 
son, Kurrnck Sing, mounted the throne with- 
out opposition, though it was expected that his 
natural son, Sher Sing, might have contested 
the point. Kurruck is represented as not being 
avery able prince; and Sher Sing’s son, Per- 
taub (a child seven years old), as being a pro- 
digy of precocity and promise. The future is 
therefore hid from our view; but it appears 


evident, that whoever rules the Punjab must 
either adhere truly to the English, or the 
country be added to our conquests in Hindostan. 








The Ingoldsby Legends ; or, Mirth and Mar- 
vels. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 339. London, 1840. Bentley. 

Wuat need we say of this clever and humor- 
ous volume ?—original in matter, unique in 
treatment, and most harmonious in versification. 
The greater part of the pieces have given spirit 
to ‘* Bentley’s Miscellany ;” and some three 
or four appeared a good while ago in Black- 
wood’s famed Magazine. They are now col- 
lected together for the delectation of every 
reader who loves drollery, fancy, playful satire, 
and genuine sporting between the ludicrous 
and intellectual; and the case in which they 
are so worthily enshrined is appropriately 
embellished. We will not repeat any thing 
recent from our brother periodicals, but choose 
for our specimen a poem which we think must 
be sixteen years old in Old Ebony’s repertory, 
and consequently (with the Public’s short 
memory) about as good as new :— 


«€ The Ghost, 


There stands a City, neither large nor small, 
Its air and situation sweet and pretty ; 
It matters very little—if at all— 
Whether its denizens are dull or witty, 
Whether the ladies there are short or tall, 
Brunettes or blondes,—only, there stands a city ; 
Perhaps ’tis also requisite to minute 
That there’s a Castle and a Cobbler in it. 


A fair Cathedral, too, the story goes, 

And kings and heroes lie entomb’d within her; 
There pious saints, in marble pomp repose, 

Whose shrines are worn by knees of many a sinner ; 
There, too, full many an aldermanic nose 

Roll'd its loud diapason after dinner ; 
And there stood high the holy sconce of Becket, 
Till four assassins came from France to crack it. 


The Castle was a huge and antique mound, 

Proof against all th’ artillery of the quiver, 
Ere those abominable guns were found 

To send cold lead through gallant warrior’s liver. 
It stands upon a gently rising ground, 

Sloping down gradually to the river, 
Resembling (to compare great things with smaller), 
A well-scooped, mouldy Stilton cheese, but taller. 


The Keep, I hear, ’s been sadly alter’d lately, 

And, ’stead of mail-clad knights, of honour jealous, 
In martial panoply, so grand and stately, 

Its walls are fill’d with money-making fellows, 
And stuff’d, unless I’m misinformed greatly, 

With leaden pipes, and coke, and coais, and bellows ; 
In short, so great a change has come to pass, 
*Tis now a manufactory of Gas, 


But to my tale. Before this profanation, 

And ere its ancient glorits were cut short all, 
A poor, hard-working cobbler took his station 

In a small house, just opposite the portal : 
His birth, his parentage, and education, 

I know but little of—a strange, odd mortal; 
His aspect, air, and gait were all ridiculous; 
His name was Mason—he’d been christen’d Nicholas. 
Nick had a wife possessed of many a charm, 

And of the Lady Huntingdon persuasion ; 
But, spite of all her piety, her arm 

She ’d sometimes exercise when in a passion ; 
And, being of a temper somewhat warm, 

Would now and then seize, upon small occasion, 
A stick, or stool, or any thing that round did lie, 
And baste her lord and master most confoundedly. 


No matter !—’tis a thing that’s not uncommon. 
’Tis what we have all heard, and most have read of,— 
I mean a bruising, pugilistic woman, 
Such as I own I entertain a dread of; 
And so did Nick, whom sometimes there would come on 
A sort of fear his spouse might knock his head off, 
Demolish half his teeth, or drive a rib in, 
She shone so much in facers and in fibbing. 


* There’s time and place for all things,’ said a sage 
(King Solomon I think), and this I can say, 
Within a well-roped ring, or on a stage, 
Boxing may be a very pretty fancy, 
hen Messrs, Burke or Bendigo engage ; 
—’Tis not so well in Susan, Jane, or Nancy : 
To get well mill’d by any one’s an evil, 
But by a lady—'tis the very Devil. 
And so thought Nicholas, whose only trouble 
(At least his worst) was this his rib’s propensity, 
For sometimes from the ale-house he would hobble, 
His senses lost .in.a sublime immensity 
Of cogitation—then he couldn’t cobble— 
And then his wife would often try the density 











Of his poor skull, and strike with all her might, 
As fast as kitchen wenches strike a light. 


Mason, meek soul, who ever hated strife, 

Of this same striking had the utmost dread, 
He hated it like re Sys his wife— 

A vast antipathy !—but so he said— 
And very often, for a quiet life, 

On these occasions he'd sneak up to bed, 
Grope darkling in, and, soon as at the door 
He heard his lady—he’d pretend to snore. 


One night, then, ever partial to society, 
Nick, with a friend (another jovial fellow}, 
Went to a club—I should have said society— 

At the City Arms, once called the Porto-Beilo ; 
A spouting party, which, though some deery it, I 
Consider no bad lounge when one is mellow; 

There they discuss the tax on salt, and leather, 
And change of ministers, and change of weather, 


In short, it was a kind of British forum, 
Like John Gale Jonts’s, erst in Piccadilly, 

Only they managed things with more decorum, 
And the orations were not quite so silly ; 

Far different questions, too, would come before ’em, 
Not always politics, which, will ye nill ye, 

Their London prototypes were always willing, 

To give one quantum suff. of—for a shilling. 


Here they would oft forget their rulers’ faults 

And waste in ancient lore the midnight taper, 
Inquire if Orpheus first produced the waltz, 

How gas-lights differ from the delphic vapour, 
Whether Hippocrates gave Glauber’s salts, 

And what the Romans wrote on ere they’d papet; 
This night the subject of their disquisitions 
Was ghosts, hobgoblins, sprites, and apparitions. 


One learned gentleman, ‘ a sage, grave man,’ 
Talked of the ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ sheathed in steel ;’ 
His well-read friend, who next to speak ’ 
Said, ‘ That was poetry, and nothing real ;’ 
A third, of more extensive learning, ran 
To Sir George Villier’s Ghost, and Mrs. Veal ; 
Of sheeted spectres spoke, with shortened breath, 
And thrice he qouted ‘ Drelincourt on Death,’ 
Nick smoked, and smoked, and trembled as he heard 
The point discuss’d, and all they said upon it, 
How frequently some murder'd man appear’d, 
To tell his wife and children who had done it ; 
Or how a miser’s ghost, with grizzly beard, 
And pale lean visage, in an old Scotch bonnet, 
Wander’d about to watch his buried money ! 
When all at once Nick heard the clock strike one,—he 
Sprang from his seat, not doubting but a lecture 
Impended from his fond and faithful She ; 
Nor could he well to pardon him expect her, 
For he had promised to come home to tea ; 
But having luckily the key o’ the back door, 
He fondly hoped that, unperceived, he 
Might creep up stairs again, pretend to dose, 
And hoax his spouse with music from his nose. 
Vain, fruitless hope! The weary sentinel 
At eve on overlook the crouching foe, 
Till, ere his hand can sound the alarum-bell, 
He sinks beneath the unexpected blow; 
Before the whiskers of Grimaikin fell, 
When slumb’ring on her post, the mouse may go; 
But woman—wakeful woman, ’s never weary, 
Above all, when she waits to thump her deary. 


Soon Mrs. Mason heard the well-known tread, 
She heard the key slow creaking in the door, 
Spied, through the gloom obscure, towards the bed, 
Nick creeping soft, as oft he had crept before; 
When she threw a something at his head, 
And Nick at once lay prostrate on the floor ; 
While she exclaimed, with her indi t face on— 
« Ilow dare you use your wife so, Mr. Mason?’ 
Spare we to tell how fiercely she debated,— 
Especially the length of her oration ; 
Spare we to tell how Nick expostulated, 
Roused by the bump into a good set passion, 
So great, that more than once he execrated, 
Ere he crawled into bed in his usual fashion : 
The Muses hate brawls; suffice it then to say, 
He ducked below the clothes, and there he lay. 
’T was now the very witching time of night, {dead ; 
When churchyards groan, and graves give up their 
And many a mischievous enfranchised sprite 
Had long since burst his bonds of stone or lead, 
And hurried off, with schoolboy-like delight, 
To play his pranks near some poor wretch’s bed, 
Sleeping perhaps serenely as a porpoise, 
Nor dreaming of this fiendish habeas corpus, 
Not so our Nicholas, his meditations 
Still to the same tremendous theme recurred ; 
The same dread subject of the dark narrations, 
Which, backed with such authority, he’d heard: 
Lost in his own horrific contemplations, 
He pondered o’er each well-remembered word, 
When at the bed’s foot, close beside the post, 
He verily believed he saw—a ghost! 
Plain and more > the unsubstantial sprite 
To his astonished gaze each moment grew ; 
Ghastly and gaunt, it reared its shadowy height, 
Of more than mortal seeming to the view, 
And round its long, thin, bony fingers drew 
A tattered winding-sheet, of course all white’ 
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The moon that moment peeping through a cloud, 
Nick very plainly saw it through the shroud ! 


And now those matted locks, which never yet 

Had yielded to the comb’s unkind divorce, 
Their -contracted amity forget, 

And spring asunder with elastic force; 
Nay, e’en the very cap, of texture coarse, 

hose ruby cincture crowned that brow of jet, 

Uprose in agony—the Gorgon’s head _ 
Was but a type of Nick’s up-squatting in the bed. 


From every pore distill’d a clammy dew, 

Quaked every limb,—the candle too, no doubt, 
En régle would have burnt extremely blue, 

But Nick unluckily had put it out ; 
And he, though naturally bold and stout, 

In short, was in a most tremendous stew ;— 
The room was filled with a sulphureous smell, 
But where that came from Mason could not tell. 


All motionless the Spectre stood, and now 
Its rev’rend form more clearly shone confest ; 

From the pale cheek a beard of purest snow 
Descended o'er its venerable breast ; 

The thin grey hairs, that crown'd its furrow’d brow, 
Told of years long gone by.—An awful guest 

It stood, and with an action of command, 

Beckon’d the Cobbler with its wan right hand. 


* Whence, and what art thou, Execrable Shape?’ 
Nick might have cried, could he have found a tongue, 
But his distended jaws could -_ ape, 
And not asound upon the welkin rung ; 
His gooseberry orbs seem’d as they would have sprung 
Forth from their sockets,—like a frighten’d Ape 
He sat upon his haunches, bolt upright, 
And shook, and grinn’d, and chatter’d with affright. 


And still the shadowy finger, long and lean, 
Now beckon’d Nick, now pointed to the door; 
And many an ireful glance and frown between, 
The angry visage of the Phantom wore, 
As if quite vex’d that Nick would do no more 
Than stare, without e’en asking, ‘ What d’ye mean?’ 
ecause, as we are told,—a sad old joke too,— 
Ghosts, like the ladies, never speak till spoke to, 


Cowards, ’tis said, in certa ations, 
Derive a sort of courage ti.in despair, 
And then perform, from downright desperation, 
Much miore than many a bolder man would dare. 
Nick saw the Ghost was getting in a passion, 
And therefore, groping till he found the chair, 
Seized on his awl, crept softly out of bed, 
And follow’d quaking where the Spectre led. 


And down the winding-stair, with noiseless tread, 
The tenant of the tomb ats slowly on, 
Each mazy turning of the humble shed 
Seem’d to his step at once familiar grown, 
So safe and sure the me a did he tread 
As though the domicile had been his own, 
Though Nick himself, in passing through the shop, 
Had almost broke his nose against the mop, 
Despite its wooden bolt, with jarring sound, 
‘The door upon its hinges open flew ; 
And forth the Spirit issued, yet around 
It turn’d as if its follower’s fears it knew, 
And, once more beckoning, pointed to the mound, 
The antique keep, on which the bright moon threw 
With such effulgence her mild silvery gleam, 
The visionary form seem’d melting in her beam. 
Beneath a pond’rous archway’s sombre shade, 
Where once the huge portcullis swung sublime, 
Mid ivied battlements in ruin laid, 
sad memorials of the olden time, 
‘The Phantom held its way,—and though afraid 
Even of the owls that sung their vesper chime, 
Pale Nicholas pursued, its steps atten: ing. 
And wondering what on earth it all would end in. 
Within the mouldering fabric’s deep recess 
At length they reach a court obscure and lone; 
It seem’d a drear and desolate wilderness, 
The blacken’d walls with ivy all o’ergrown ; 
The night-bird shriek’d her note of wild distress, 
Disturb’d upon her solitary throne, 
As though indignant mortal step should dare, 
So led, at such an hour, to venture there! 
The Apparition paused, and would have spoke, 
Pointing to what Nick thought an iron ring, 
But then a neighbouring chanticleer awoke, 
And loudly ’gan his early matins sing ; 
And then ‘it started like a guilty thing,’ 
As his shrill clarion the silence broke. 
’Tis known how much dead gentlefolks eschew 
The appalling sound of ‘ Cock-a-doodle-do !’ 
The vision was no more — and Nick alone — 
* His streamers waving’ in the midnight wind, 
Which through the ruins ceased not to groan ; 
His garment, too, was somewhat short behind, 
And, worst of all, he knew not where to find 
The ring, which made him most his fate bemoan. 
‘The iron ring,— no doubt of some trap-door, 
*Neath which the old dead miser kept his store. 


* What’s to be done?’ he cried, ‘’Twere vain to stay 
Here in the dark without a single clue. 

Oh for a candle now, or moonlight ray ! 
*Fore George, I’m vastly puzzled what to do.’ 

(Then clapp'd his hand behind) —< ’Tis chilly too — 
I'll mark the spot, and come again by day. 





What can I mark it by ?— Oh, here’s the wall — 
The mortar’s yielding — Here I'll stick my awl!” 


Then rose from earth to sky a withering shriek, 
A loud, a long-protracted note of wo, 
Such as when tempests roar, and timbers creak, 
And o’er the side the masts in thunder go ; 
While on the deck resistless billows break, 
And drag their victims to the gulphs below ; 
Such was the scream when, for the want of candle, 
Nick Mason drove his awl in up to the handle. 


Scared by his lady’s heart-appalling cry, 

Vanish’d at once poor Mason's golden dream — 
For dream it was; and all his visions high, 

Of wealth and grandeur, fled before that scream — 
And still he listens with averted eye, 

When gibing neighbours make ‘ the ghost’ their 


watesarieen that hour they all declare 

That Mrs. Mason used a cushion in her chair!” 

‘*The Bagman’s Dog,” a funny new story, 
concludes the volume, which, with its very 
clever and appropriate engraved title-page, we 
cordially recommend to all who love genuine wit 
and racy and original humour. 








Reliquie Antique. Scraps from Ancient Man- 
uscripts, Illustrating chiefly Early English 
Literature, and the English Language. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A., &c. and James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. Nos. II. and III. 
8vo. London, 1840. Pickering. 

WE think that this curious publication be- 
comes more interesting every number, and we 
are sure that it will confer a great benefit on 
the study of English literature and English 
language. The second and third numbers 
contain no fewer than forty-five articles of the 
most varied description, written chiefly in 
English, but some of them in Latin and Anglo- 
Norman, during the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Among the pieces of a more serious character 
we have sermons, legends, hymns, moral frag- 
ments, &c. &c. Among those of a lighter cha- 
racter are popular songs, burlesques, macaronics, 
satirical pieces, &c. One of the most curious 
articles is a selection of early medical receipts, 
some of which are very amusing; as the fol- 
lowing, for example :— 

“For hym that haves the squynansy: tak a 
fatte katte, and fla hit wele, and clene, and 
draw oute the guttes, and tak the grees of an 
urcheon, and the fatte of a bare, and resynes, 
and feinygreke, and sauge, and gumme of 
wodebynde, and virgyn wax; al this raye 
smal, and farse the catte within als thu farses 
a gos, rost hit hale, and geder the grees and 
enoynt hym tharwith.” 

The next is ‘‘a receipt to catch fishes :”— 

‘* Tak palma Christi and frankandsence, and 
medul hem togedir, and put hit in a fome 
clowte, and hold the pouder on thi finger that 
a gold ryng is upon, and wasch thi hond in 
every corner of the pont, fisches wolle come to 
thi honde.” 

In the third number are some very curious 
early English sermons (twelfth century) ; and 
in the second is given, which is still more 
curious, a laughable burlesque upon the style 
of preaching used by the Catholic priests at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Of the 
latter, the following may serve as a specimen :— 

‘Syrs, what tyme that God and Seynt Petur 
come to Rome, Petur askud Adam a full greyt 
dowtfull question, and seyd, * Adam, Adam, 
why ete thu the appull unpard ?’ ‘For sothe,’ 
quod he, ‘ for y had no wardyns fryde.’ And 
Petur saw the fyr, and dred hym, and steppud 
into a plomtre that hanged full of rype redde 
cherys,” &c. 

Among other things in No. III. is a most 
singular list of appellations of the hare. We 
may also point out a very curious early poem 





on popular English proverbs, most of which 
proverbs we recognise as being in use at the 
present day. We will extract a few of them, 
and in so doing, take leave of this book for the 
present, with the hope that it will meet with 
the encouragement it deserves :— 
“* God biginning maketh god endyng.” 
««Wyt and wysdom is god warysoun.” 
** Ase fele thede, ase fele thewes.” 
(As many people, so many manners.) 
«* Luef child lore byhoveth.” 
** Betere his eye sor, then al blynd.” 
** Sely chyld is sone y-lered.” 
«« Wel fytht (fights), that wel flyth.” 
** Sottes bolt is sone shote.” 
** Tel thou never thy fo that thy fot aketh.” 
«* Betere is appel y-geve then y-ete.” 
** Tonge breketh bon, 
Ant nad hire salve non.” 
«* Under boske shal men weder abide.” 
«* When the bale is hest (highest), 
Thenne is the bote nest (nearest).” 
*« Brent child fur dredeth.” 
*« Fer from eye, fer from herte.” 
«* Of un-boht hude men kerveth brod thong.” 
«« Lytht chep hethere yeldes.” 
«« Dere is botht the hony that is licked of the thorne." 
Of alle mester men mest me hongeth theves.” 
«* Ever out cometh evel sponne web.” 
** Moni mon for londe wyveth to shonde.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prince Albert, with a particular Memoir of the 
Reigning Family of Save Coburg Gotha. By 
Frederic Shoberl, Esq. Pp. 242. Colburn. 

WE owe Mr. Shoberl a good turn, and we 

rejoice in this early opportunity of paying him; 

and justly stating that this volume is one of 
great and immediate interest, containing all 
the information which could be desired by the 
country respecting the ancestry and family of 
that amiable personage who has been called to 

80 prominent a station near the throne of Eng. 

land. There is a portrait of Prince Albert, 

whose fine open countenance appears to be a 

perfect index to the noble and intellectual 

qualities to which every one who has ap- 
proached him bears witness in terms of admi- 
ration and esteem. It is a volume which de- 
serves to be most popular, and will, no doubt, 
soon be in the hands of all our reading and 
inquisitive population. 

Prince Albert, his Country and Kindred. 
Pp. 96. T. Ward. 

Is another work of the same kind and adorned 

with woodcuts. It is very respectably exe- 

cuted. 

The Hand-book of Chemistry ; with a Com- 
plete Index of Reference. By G. H. 
Caunter. 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1840. 
Orr and Co. 

“Science,” Sir John Herschel observes, 

“should be stripped of every thing that tends to 

clothe it in a strange and repulsive garb, and 

especially every thing that, to keep up an ap- 
pearance of superiority in its professors over 
the rest of mankind, assumes an unnecessary 
guise of profundity and obscurity, should be 
sacrificed without mercy.” In this spirit, and 
to this end, has the Hand-book been com- 
piled. All but the indispensable technical 
terms have been avoided, and these explained 
when they occur. The elements of che- 
mistry are thus presented to the reader in 
a concise and simple form, most inviting and 
conducive to the study of the science, to 
an acquaintance with the known laws of 
chemical action, and to a knowledge of the 
composition and properties of matter according 
to those laws. We need not enlarge upon the 
benefits, the acquisitions to the luxuries and 
necessaries of man, which have been derived 
from chemistry, as an inducement to the study 
of this important science. And it is almost 
superfluous to impress upon our readers, that 
to the being who thinks beyond his own imme 
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diate wants and worldly advancement, chemis- 
try affords never-ending sources of exercise for 
the intellectual faculties with which the Creator 
has endowed him. Not to rest contented with 
things as they appear to the physical senses, is 
the broad distinction between the mere animal 
and the intelligent creature. To investigate 
the relations and causes of the wonders of 
Nature is the proud privilege of man. The 
Hand-book will assist and encourage the in- 
quirer. The preface and introduction are well 
and forcibly written. 


Discourses on Special Occasions. By the late 
Rev. R. S. M‘All, LL.D. With a Sketch 
of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
R. Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. circ. 
1150. Jackson and Walford. 

Dr. M‘ALL was an eminent divine, of great 

integrity and piety, whose long and dis- 

tinguished services in that dissenting body 
which differs in few essentials from the Church 


Newfoundland, and very fierce and powerful. 
The dam of the animal presented killed a full- 
grown wolf without assistance. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, Feb. 11, 1840. 
Sirttine of February 4.— The principal 
memoir read at this sitting was one by M. 
Dumas, on his ‘ Theory of Chemical Substitu- 
tion,’ on which such an animated controversy 
has been carried on between this eminent che- 
mist and the followers of the school of M. Ber- 
zelius. We may sum up the theory of the 
French philosopher, as based on his experi- 
ments, thus: —‘* All chemical substitutions 
take place by means of equivalents: but two 
cases occur; either the substances are substi- 
tuted for each other, or else they are displaced 
by each other. In the former, the product re- 
tains its initial type and molecular form; in 
the latter, it preserves no chemical analogy 
with the composite substance from which it 





of England seem to have entitled his memory 
tu this tribute from his fellow-labourers in a 
gospel ministry for the edification of their} 

His life, by Dr. Wardlaw, is written 
in a vein of religious solemnity ;, and his 
funeral sermon by the late Mr. Roby, of Man- 
chester (brother, we believe, to the gentleman 
whose name has of late been so much abused in 
political controversy), is both instructive and 
eloquent. The rest of these thick volumes con- 
sists of Dr. M‘All’s discourses on many impor- 
tant occasions. 





proceeds, and it changes its molecular form.” 
Hence M. Dumas infers, that some reactions 
by substitution between chemical substances 
are more common, more easy, and less liable to 
alteration, than those by displacement; it is 
possible to determine beforehand the properties 
of the composite substances that may be pro- 
duced. Then, while the theory of equivalents 
can only enumerate those combinations which 
are possible between given substances, the 
theory of substitutions can foresee the combin- 
ations that are necessary: and this M. Dumas 
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iders to be a result of inappreciable import- 
ance to the progress of chemical knowledge. 
A change in chemical nomenclature is said by 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Maugham was to} M. Dumas to be a necessary consequence of 
have given an illustration ‘On the Manufac-| this theory; and he declared in his memoir, 
ture of Glass.’ That gentleman, however,| that the actual system, founded in great part 
being at Brussels, superintending the lighting | on the discoveries of Lavoisier, was inadequate 
of that place with gas, Dr. Truman supplied | to the actual state of chemical knowledge.—A 
the blank by giving an admirable lecture ‘On| letter was read from M. de Humboldt, stating 
the Human Voice.’ ‘The doctor, in a plain and} that M. Galle, of the Berlin Observatory, had 
highly interesting manner, described the ana-| discovered, on 25th January, at a quarter to 
tomy of the parts, and shewed that in man, as| eleven, a new comet, then in the constellation 
in certain other animals, the breaking or shift-| of the Dragon. ‘The elements of its orbit had 
ing of tone was prevented by a simple appara-| not been ascertained. It was mentioned, that 
tus, precisely similar to that in the mouth-piece| the comet of the 2d December had been ob- 
ofa clarionet. When this apparatus is defective} served fifteen times at Marseilles, and that its 
the voice runs into the falsetto. This was|elements differed very little from those cal- 
eminently the case with John Kemble, who} culated at Berlin by M. Peterson. It had been 
strove hard all his life to overcome the defect, | observed at Paris five times, and its elements 
but never succeeded. On a post-mortem exami-| calculated separately by two observers accord- 
nation it was found that it would have for ever ing to Olbers’s system; the two calculations 
been impossible for him to avoid, in what may | accorded very closely with the positions ob- 
be termed his hypertragical tones, that shrill-| served.—A communication was made from M. 
ness of sound which characterised him. What} Valz, of Marseilles, on an extraordinary fall of 
musicians call compass, is attributable to the} rain there on the 27th of September, 1839, 
extent to which different persons are enabled| which, in twenty minutes, had given 44 milli- 
to elongate or shorten the windpipe by mus-| metres, or nearly 17 inches of water. One of 
cular action. Tone depends on the length of} the streets, which is from 90 to 100 feet in 
the column of air in the larynx, and in the} breadth, and which is on a declivity towards 
length of its vibratory chords. Large drawings | the harbour, was transformed into a torrent of 
of the organs of voice in birds, and of several] more than 18 inches deep. It was, however, 
mammalia, were exhibited ; the convolutions| a remarkable circumstance, that the year 1839 
of the windpipe in some of the former were ex-} was, on the whole, among the driest known for 
ceedingly curious : they produce the same effect | a long period in that part of France.—A note 
as the winding of a French horn. was read upon a curious instance of Will-o’-the- 
Wisp fires seen at Fontainebleau on the 22d 
December. The day had been overcast, damp, 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Viscount BraysRrookr in the chair.—Fel- | and close; and, from five till nine in the even- 
lows were elected. Balance, including yearly | ing, some pools of stagnant, muddy water in 


,the town emitted small blue flames, with a 
‘slight crackling noise, from their surface. It 
was observed, that the more the water was 
John M‘Neill recently presented to the Soci- {| agitated the more flames were emitted. —A 
ety a dog, of the species used by the wan-f}communication was noticed from M. Diffen- 
dering tribes in Persia to guard their flocks. bach of Berlin on a ‘ Method of Curing Cases 
It is a shaggy animal, nearly as large as afof Converging Strabism, or Squinting,’ by cut- 


subscriptions, carried to account, February Ist, 
11277. 17s. Upwards of 3000 persons visited 
the gardens and museum in January. Sir 


ting the internal muscle of the eyeball affected. 
—M. Flourens read a note ‘On the Colouring 
of the Bones of Animals by infusing Madder 
Root into their Food.’ He mentioned, that 
the first discovery of this fact was made by 
Antoine Mizaud, or, at least, mentioned by 
him, in a collection of ‘ Secrets of Internal 
History,” published in 1572; but that it was 
not noticed till it was taken up by Mr. Belcher 
of London, in 1736; and subsequently, by M. 
Duhamel. M. Flourens exhibited a great num- 
ber of skeletons of pigeons, on which he had 
been experimenting with different kinds of 
madder; and stated, that within twenty-four 
hours after the madder had been taken the 
bones were thoroughly tinged. ‘The madder 
did not in the least affect the cartilaginous 
parts of the body. 

M. Villermé has just published a curious 
statistical and medical work on ‘‘ Physical and 
Moral Condition of Workmen in Large Towns, 
and on the Readiest and Best Methods of 
Ameliorating their Condition.”—-Among other 
late curiosities given to the French reading 
public is a volume of poems, by a self-taught 
poet, named Magu, a weaver at Lizy-sur-Ourcy. 
From what we have seen of the book, we do 
not think much of it; notwithstanding that, it 
is not devoid of merit: he rarely soars above 
the trivial, and often borders on the vulgar.— 
The fourth volume of M. Benjamin Delessert’s 
“Tcones Selecte Plantarum,” containing the 
composite, has been published. It contains 
100 beautiful copperplates, coloured with great 
accuracy.—Several works on the Abolition of 
Slavery have recently appeared: since, how- 
ever, they go over the same ground which is 
so well known to British philanthropists, it is 
not worth while to analyse them. 

The first number of the ‘* Revue d'Architec- 
ture et des Travaux Publics” appeared on the 
15th ult. It is beautifully got up, and is a good 
specimen of French typographical art. — ‘The 
papers by M. Albert Lenoir ‘On Byzantine 
Churches,’ and by M. Polonceau ‘On Chain 
Bridges,’ are of high interest. The engravings 
are beautifully executed, and are of much value to 
architects and practical engineers. This journal 
gives a regular account of all new English in- 
ventions. The editor and founder, Mr. C. Daly, 
is, by descent, of British origin. M. Cohen, 
the translator of the Old Testament from the 
original Hebrew into French, has just published 
the first number of the ‘‘ Archives Israélites de 
France,” a monthly periodical. It is intended 
to contain accounts of the former and actual 
state of the Jews in France; of the current 
Hebraical literature, &c. This number has a 
curious article ‘On Jewish Literature since 
1789 ;’ another ‘On the Rabbins of Metz ;’ 
another ‘ On the best Hebrew MSS. in France.’ 

M. Girault de Prangey’s large work “On the 
Arabic and Moorish Monuments of Spain” is 
now terminated ;—the remains at Seville, Gre- 
nada,and Cordova, are exceedingly well done. 
Under the title of ‘Nouvelles d’un Autre 
Monde; or, Les Indiscrétions d’un Echappé 
de Clichy,” we have an amusing narrative 
given of what goes on in the debtor’s prison, 
&c., and a collection of anecdotes, more or less 
true, but all of them worth reading. 


DISCOVERY OF NEW SOUTH SHETLAND. 
Ir has often struck me convincingly that 
New South Shetland, one of the more recent 
“ discoveries’’ towards the South Pole, attri- 
buted to Smith, is no other than the land 
which was seen and described by Theodore 
Gerrard, a Dutchman, more than two hundred 





years ago; or, that if it does not belong to the 
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same continuous coast, it is part of the same 
archipelago, or cluster of islands. It would 
appear that Smith, having made the land far 
to the eastward, and somewhat northerly, ran 
down the coast precisely in the direction of 
Gerrard’s Jandfall, and to within three or four 
hundred miles of it; that is, supposing Gerrard 
to have been correct in his reckoning. The 
latter was carried by a storm, in 1599, so far 
as 64° south latitude, where he met with a 
mountainous land, covered with snow. 

Another, and a striking proof of the identity 
here referred to, is afforded in the remarkable 
coincidence in the descriptions by which these 
navigators have characterised the physiognomy 
of the coast; their comparisons being precisely 
similar. Gerrard, who, having doubled Cape 
Horn, and passed the straits of Magellan, was 
driven in a storm, under bare poles, for nearly 
two days, may, perhaps, have overrated his run ; 
and, considering the imperfection of nautical 
astronomy at that time, it is possible that both 
he and Smith may have beheld not merely the 
same continent, or group of islands, but even 
the same point, mountain, and promontory, of 
this South Thule. 

Captain Weddell has laid down land as far 
as 70° west; but how much further it extends 
is yet unknown. He observes that ‘‘ many 
navigators had, in their passage round Cape 
Horn, reached 67° south, but always too far 
west to fall in with the range of New Sonth 
Shetland, until the year 1818, when Mr. 
William Smith of Blythe made, apparently 
by accident, a discovery of the islands thus 
named.” He further remarks that Captain 
Freneau narrowly escaped seeing New South 
Shetland, having passed within forty-five miles 
of the eastern end; and hence we may pre- 
sume that twenty miles of a more southerly 
course would have given, or rather confirmed 
in us, a knowledge of the same fifty years 
earlier. Some very learned discussions were 
maintained in 1820 respecting the course taken 
by Cook and other navigators in the southern 
Pacific Ocean; and reasons were deduced why 
this important discovery had never previously 
been made. Not the slightest notice was.taken 
of Gerrard! Nor have I seen his labours re- 
ferred to in any modern work, except Dr. 
Brewster’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” and that only 
partially. The ignorant and interested fol- 
lowers of Americus Vespuccius would willingly 
have consigned to oblivion the name of Co- 
lumbus; but examples of this sort cannot meet 
with imitators in these more enlightened days. 
—T. Hancock. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

THE proceedings of this Ingtitution (which we 
may attribute to the impulse given by the 
meeting of the British Association at Dublin) 
apply to many inquiries of great scientific and 
litevary interest ; and we have much pleasure 
in referring to. the fasciculi of November and 
December, giving an account of the leading 
subjects. 

At the meeting of the former month we see 
by a statement, read by Mr. Morrison, that 
an Institute of Architects had been formed in 
Ireland, with the prospect of being eminently 
useful in advancing that important art. 

As Colonel Reid has attracted such universal 
attention to the theory of storms, we copy the 
following :— 

“ The Rev. Dr. Dickinson gave a verbal ac- 
count of a remarkable waterspout, which he 
had. observed at Killiney. Towards the end of 
the month of July, about 10 a.M., while stand- 
ing on the shore of the bay of Killiney, his 





attention was directed by a friend toa manors 
spout, distant about a quarter ofa mile from 
the land. It was not similar in form to the! 
representations of waterspouts usually given, | 
and may therefore deserve to be noticed. It 
was shaped like a double syphon, the whole 
being suspended at a considerable elevation in’ 
the air; the longer end of the syphon reached 
towards the sea, and appeared to approach it 
nearer and nearer, till, at length, its waters| 
were distinctly seen rushing into the deep. | 
The loop gradually lowered, as if sinking and | 
lengthening by its own weight, while the upper | 
part of the syphon seemed not to lose in ele-| 
vation. At length the loop burst, and there! 
were three streams of water pouring into the, 
sea, two of those streams still continuing united 
by the arch at the top. The breadth of these | 
streams gradually diminished till they became 
invisible, but their Jength seemed undiminished 
as long as they wereat allseen. The quantity; 
of water poured down must have been very} 
considerable, as the bubbling of the sea beneath | 
could be distinctly observed.” 

Mr. Clarke read a paper ‘On Atmospherical | 
Electricity,’ in which, after describing the ap-/ 
paratus employed in his experiments, &c., he 
‘+ proceeded to give an account of the extended | 
series of experiments which he had undertaken | 
at the recommendation of the Academy, and 
which he had continued during twelve months, 
at intervals of fifteen minutes, during at least 
ten days, and from three to seven nights in 
each month. He stated, that when he had un- 
dertaken this 'series of experiments, he had the 
following objects in view :—namely, to deter- 
mine the mean amount of electric intensity ex- 
isting in this country, at the different hours of 
day and night, and the periods of maxima and 
minima ; and, secondly, to endeavour to trace 
the cause of this varying intensity to the influ- 
ence of some of the recognised agents in nature 
—such as the variations of atmospheric pres- 
sure; the variations of temperature; or the 
varying quantity of vapour in our atmosphere. 
He was happy to announce, that he had not 
only determined the mean monthly and annual 
force of electricity at the several hours of the 
day and night, but also had succeeded in 
establishing its dependence upon two out of 
the three agents, with which he had originally 
proposed to investigate its connexion. The 
two with which he has established its con- 
nexion and proved its dependence are, tem- 
perature, and the total quantity of moisture 
present in the air, as shewn by the dew point. 
Indeed these two phenomena, as. the author 
remarked, are referable to each other, the 
temperature producing evaporation, and the 
force of electricity at any period being shewn 
to be almost exactly proportional to the tension 
of the vapour so produced. The hour of the 
first electric minimum. was shewn to be about 
3 a.m., the electricity increasing with the 
temperature until 10 a.m., when a slight 
decrease occurred; the electric tension again 
commences rising at about .11 a.m.; and con- 
tinues to increase until about 2 45" p.m.—all 
these movements being in exact proportion to 
the elevation of the dew point and temperature. 
At 3 p.m, the dew point and temperature begin 
gradually to lower, as does also the electricity 
(but not so quickly) ; but from 5 to 7 P.M. the 
electric intensity rises, being acted upon and 
increased by the precipitation of the evening 
dew, which has set free the latent electricity of 
the condensed vapour, in conformity with the 
experiment of Volta. Again, from 7 P.M. the 
electric intensity weakens rapidly, and descends 





ture until they all reach their minimum about 
3a.mM. Thus the patient investigation of this 
subject has laid bare the cause of the varying 
diurnal intensity of the electric fluid,—shewing 
it to be the result of evaporation, which, besides 
its agency in carrying the electric fluid from 
our earth to the upper regions of the air, daily 
returns it to us by the conducting power of 
this vapour, in the direct proportion of its 
quantity.” 

This paper was continued at the December 
meeting, when Mr. Clarke ‘* described an exper. 
iment by which he had shewn the absence of 
decomposing agency in the electricity of serene 
weather, and stated his opinion of the cause. 
Mr. Clarke next directed attention to the fact, 
that the curve representing the diurnal varia. 
tion of the barometric column was the reverse 
of the electric, thermometric, and hygrometric, 
curves. He considered that such a result was 
to be expected; for the barometric column 
should naturally be lower from mid-day to 3 
p.m. than at midnight, in consequence of the 
greater quantity of aqueous vapour which 
exists in the atmosphere at the former than 
at the latter time,—air charged with aqueous 
vapour being known to be of less specific 
gravity than dry air. Thus the barometric 
and hygrometric curves would be the inverse 
of each other, the maxima of the one corre- 
sponding to the minima of the other; and, as 
the author had previously shewn that the 
hygrometric, thermometric, and electrometric 
curves were in accordance, the barometric 
curve would be the inverse of the thermometric 
and electrometric curves also. The author 
remarked, that if this character of the horary 
oscillations of the barometer in Ireland be 
confirmed by the experiments of other ob- 
servers, it will either lead to new views of this 
phenomenon generally, or shew that the quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour existing in Ireland is 
So great as to cause the horary barometric oscil- 
lations to present themselves in a different form 
from that in which they are recognised in drier 
climates. The author adverted, in the last 
place, to the hypothesis of Priestley and Bec- 
caria,—that the upper regions of our atmo- 
sphere were the chief depositories of the elec- 
tric fluid,—an opinion which he conceived must 
fall, if the origin of atmospheric electricity be 
due (as his experiments prove) to the existence 
of vapour; as these elevated parts of our 
atmosphere are far above the region of perma- 
nent vapour, or even of vapour at all.” 

Professor Mac Cullagh read a paper of pro- 
found calculations ‘On the Dynamical Theory 
of Crystalline Reflection and Refraction,’ the 
forms of which forbid our copying it. 

(To be concluded next week.] 
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paseem, Feb. 6.—The following degrees were con- 
‘erred :-— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. E. J. Pogson, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—M. Pattison, Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
Nege ; T. J. Brown, Fellow of New College; Rev. R. 
Stanley, Brasenose College; Rev. R. W. Smith, Scholar 
of Jesus College; F. H. Deane, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Holland, Lincoln College, Grand 
Compounder; J. Fraser, Scholar of Lincoln College; 
A. Baynham, Pembroke College; R. S. Hunt, Exeter 
College; R. H. Gray, V. Page, C. Smith, S. H. Cooke, 
G. Marshall, Students, C. W. A. Napier, Christ Church 5 
H. Brancker, J. C. Browne, Wadham College ; W. Beck- 
ett, Trinity College. 


CamBrinGE, Feb. 1.—Smith’s Prizes.—The result of the 
re-examination of Messrs. Goodwin and Woolley for the 
second. prize, as announced to take place last week, has 
confirmed the place of the former gentleman; the prize- 





in common with the dew point and tempera- 


men are, lst, Ds. E}lis; 2d, Ds. Goodwin. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tux Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
The most noble Marquess intimated that his 
soirées would commence on Saturday the 29th 
instant. The continuation of a paper entitled 
‘Experimental Researches in Electricity, Six- 
teenth Series,’ by Mr. Faraday, was read. We 
defer our report of the numerous experiments 
detailed in this valuable communication, and 
their results, till next Literary Gazette. They 
shewed the conducting powers of various bodies, 
namely, nitrous acid, a good conductor ; nitric 
acid, the reverse when pure; sulphuric acid, 
potassa, gold, silver, zinc, nickel, iron and gold, 
iron and palladium, sulphate of bismuth, sul- 
phate of lead, and so forth. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
January 23d.— Colonel Leake, V. P. in the 
chair. The following papers were read :— 
Ist, ‘On the Island of Cos,’ by Colonel Leake. 
This memoir was accompanied with numerous 
inscriptions, copied by Lieutenant Helpman, 
and by a map of the island reduced from one by 
Lieutenant Graves and Lieutenant Helpman, 
According to a tradition generally received in 
Greece, this renowned island was occupied by 
a Pelasgic colony from Thessaly, Cnidus, and 
Halicarnassus, fourteen centuries before the 
Christian era. Descendants of the Thessalians 
of Cos were engaged in the war against Troy ; 
not long after which, the island received a 
portion of that Doric colony from the Pelopon- 
nesus which caused this part of Asia Minor to 
bear afterwards the name of Doris. Its go- 
vernment was originally monarchical ; but this 
form it appears to have rejected, even before it 
fell under the republican influence of Athens. 
Respecting the topography of Cos, much infor- 
mation, and probably of the most authentic 
kind, is to be obtained from the 7th Idyl, as- 
cribed to Theocritus, but supposed by Reiske 
to be the production of Simichidas, a native 
poet. Oromedon was the name of its highest 
mountain, and Burinna that of a celebrated 
fountain, said to have been discovered by Chal- 
con, one of the monarchs named in its early 
history. Its principal city was occupied in the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war by 
Astyochus, the Lacedemonian admiral, and in 
the following year it was fortified by Alci- 
biades. When Rhodus became powerful, Cos 
was generally in alliance with that island; in 
particular, at the time the Rhodians sided with 
the Romans against Antiochus. Strabo, who 
gives an account of Cos two hundred and fifty 
years after the time of Theocritus, enumerates 
among its most illustrious men, Simus, a phy- 
sician; Philetas, a poet and critic; Ariston, 
disciple and heir of Ariston the peripatetic ; an 
eminent musician, named Theomnestus; and 
Hippocrates, the physician. The last, by far 
the most celebrated of the men of Cos, was a 
member of an t family, descended from 
sculapius; and is said to have derived his 
practice in part from the descriptions of the 
cures consecrated in the Asclepieium, or temple 
of Zsculapius, situated in the suburbs of Cos: 
this temple was renowned for its rich monu- 
ments, among which, says Strabo, was formerly 
the Venus Anadyomene. Hippocrates, how- 
ever, retired from Cos in the latter part of his 
life, and died at Larissa in Thessaly. Cos, 
like the neighbouring communities of Doric 
origin, employed the Doric dialect, at least 
in its public documents (as is proved by 
one of the inscriptions in the collection 





which accompanied this memoir), long after 
the time which some learned men have sup- 
posed to have been the termination of the dis. 


tinction of dialects, viz. the conquest of Asia 
by Alexander. The memoir concluded with 
details of the ancient geography of Cos, illus. 
trated from the inscriptions under the follow- 
ing heads:—City of Cos, Isthmus, Halisarna, 
Stromalimne, &c. The ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecarum”’ of Boeckh contains twenty-three 
inscriptions from Cos; but they are in only 
two instances the same as those in Lieutenant 
Helpman’s collection.—2. ‘ On the Two Mean- 
ings of the Greek word T[igipna,” by James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq. ‘The meaning of this 
word is commonly supposed to be expressed by 
the Latin corollarium; a distinct sense, how- 
ever, from that which corollarium conveys be- 
longs to it. It was shewn by Mr. Halliwell, 
by means of extracts from the commentaries of 
Proclus on Euclid, that there are two descrip- 
tions of porisms, viz. the class of propositions 
of Euclid so called, requiring investigation and 
demonstration ; and the porisms, or corollaries, 
of Euclid’s “ Elements,” which are of an inter- 
mediate character between problems and the- 
orems. The etymology of the porism, or corol- 
lary of the “ Elements,” from wégicua, gain, 
may be right; and the other meaning of this 
term, as implying investigation, may be the 
ground of its application to the porisms of 
Euclid. In the first sense it is the common 
corollary, which is an acquisition (or gain) 
from another proposition. From the other sig- 
nification of the word, xégena also denotes any 
thing to be investigated. Thus, without any 
connexion between these two classes of proposi- 
tions, they may, incidentally, from the two 
unconnected meanings of a Greek word, have 
obtained the same name. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Fes. 13. Mr. Amyot, Treasurer, in the chair. 
—Mr. Buckler communicated a letter ‘On the 
West End of the Aisle of St. Mary Overie’s 
Church, Southwark,’ with a drawing.—A letter 
was read from Mr. Davis, describing ‘ The Dis- 
covery of several Urns of Half-burned Clay,’ at 
Edinbridge, Kent.—The reading of Mr. Hors- 
fall’s ‘ Description of Orford Castle’ was con- 
cluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 Pp.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 P.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m, 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M, 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Western Literary, 8) P.M. 
Friday. — Geological (Anniversary), 1 p..; Royal 
Institution, 84 p.m. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
. Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 P.m.; Physical, 
P.M. 


PINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
On Monday, the 10th instant, a general assem- 
bly of the Academicians of the Royal Academy 
of Arts was held at their apartments in Tra- 
falgar Square, when Daniel Maclise, William 
Frederick Witherington, and Solomon Alex- 
ander Hart, Esqrs., were duly elected royal 
academicians, in the room of Sir William 
Beechey, Charles Rossi, and William Wilkins, 
Esqrs, deceased. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Third Notice.} 

18. The Visit of Boccaccio to Petrarch at 
Arqua, bearing the Decree of the Florentine 
Senate, restoring his Patrimonial Property. J. 
Partridge.—-A welcome visit no doubt, and 
deriving much of its interest from the cir- 
|cumstances under which it was made. As a 
| work of art, however, its best titles to dis- 








tinction are the fine pictorial qualities with 
which Mr. Partridge has invested it. 

32. The Connoisseur. J. Linnell.—Evidently 
the portrait of a well-known collector. The 
great merits of the performance are its in- 
dividnality and striking effect both in colouring 
and in chiaroscuro, amounting almost to a per- 
fect deception on the sight. Few artists have 
combined so great a mastery over the land- 
scape pencil, and over the portrait pencil, as 
Mr. Linnell. 

17. The Curtain Lecture. W. Kidd. 
There is nothing shrewish or vindictive in the 
principal character in this little drama of 
humble life. It appears to represent the just 
remonstrances of a diligent and injured wife 
against the idle and intemperate habits of a 
selfish and brutal husband. The protracted 
breakfast, and the boy preparing for school’, 
accord well with the scene. 

51. A Neapolitan Fruit-Girl. J. Inskipp.—- 
Simple in its character, and harmonious ii 
its colouring, we have seldom seen a mone 
| pleasing production from -this able artist. It 
does honour to the British school of painting, 
and would not disparage that of Spain aor 
Venice, 

52. The Gipsies’ Toilet. P. F. Poole.- 
* Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity 
of vanities; all is vanity.’”? Open or concealed, 
it is as manifest in the ragged tent of the 
gipsy, as in the decorated boudoir of the St. 
James’s belle,—in the heads and feathers of 
the untutored savage, as in the refined costume 
of the cultivated beanty. Mr. Poole has illus- 
trated his subject under a very picturesque 
form, and has given favourable specimens of 
the wandering tribe. 

42. The Duet. 43. The Invalid. T. 
Clater.—.These pictures, having been very 
judiciously brought into juxtaposition, afford 
jample matter for reflection in the contrast 
| between the gay employment of youth and the 
pious resignation of advanced years. As a 
further recommendation, they are painted in a 
clear and highly finished style. 

106. The Timber Carriage. 201. The 
Straw Yard. J. ¥. Herring—We wish that 
these two very able works had had the ad- 
vantage of near neighbourhood, like those 
which we have just mentioned. They would 
have afforded a beautiful illustration of labour 
and rest. As representations of animal cha- 
racter under the most picturesque appearances, 
they possess the highest qualities of art. 
| 132. A Gleaner. C. Landseer, A.R.A.—A 
tasteful example of pastoral beauty, with an 
appropriate and sunny “a mame cheering 
with the hope of an abundant harvest. 

134. The Free Companion. J. M. Leigh.— 
A clever study of an armed soldier :—by the 
courtesy of ancient chroniclers called a Free 
Companion, but in the modern version a free- 
booter,—‘“ more free than welcome.”’ 

151. The Post-office, from the Antiquary. 
T. Clater.—We have often been delighted 
with the passage in Sir Walter Scott’s admi- 
rable work which forms the subject of this 
performance, and we think Mr, Clater has 
been very successful in depicting the excess of 
female curiosity. 

150. Christmas Eve, by the same Artist, is 
a pleasing and gratifying view of domestic 
enjoyment in humble life. 

153. Wounded Guerilla, with his Comrades 





defending the Outer Wail of a Franciscan Con- 
vent: a Scene during the Peninsular War. 
W. Simson.—The representations of scenes 
like these, although they develope the powers 
of the artist, can never be contemplated without 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








painful emotions. In his treatment of the 
subject, Mr. Simson has shewn t skill in 
the character and action of the gallane defend- 
ers, and has brought the aid of his decided and 
brilliant execution to give effect to the whole. 

248. Interior in Penshurst Castle, with part 
of Queen Elizabeth's Room. A. Morton.— 
Though painting is essentially an imitative art, 
it is not always that its deceptive quality 
obtains a principal regard in the eye of the 
connoisseur. But when, as in the present 
instance, the scenic representation with its 
gorgeous materials is brought forward in so 
skilful and striking a manner, it is impossible 
uot to admire the talents of the artist. 

280. Characters in Mrs. S.C. Hall's Drama 
of ** The Groves of Blarney,” as represented by 
Tyrone Power, Esq. N. J. Crowley, R.H.A. 
=—We know of few living writers whose 
phic descriptions are better calculated to excite 
the fancy of the painter or rouse the powers of 
the actor than those of Mrs. Hall. In her 





delineations of Irish character especially, she is 
unrivalled. Seldom have we seen such deline- 
ations embodied and illustrated with so much 
humonr and effect as in the present perform. 
ance, which, both in its principal incidents and 
in its accessories, displays a rich vein of mate- 
rials well suited to scenic representation as 
well as to exhibit the talents of an artist, whose 
name, indeed, we have met with before, but 
whose works have never been so fairly brought 
under our view. 

362. ’Tis True to Life. J. Absolon—And 
readily, judging from that which is seen of the 
excellence of that which is concealed, do we 
enter into the old man’s burst of admiration ; 
for the accessories are painted as deceptively 
as in the interior we have just mentioned ; 
and (which is of still more importance) the 
principal group loses nothing thereby of that 
substance and reality which ought to belong to 
representations of life. 

(To be continued. ]} 





COMPARATIVE RETURNS OF THE SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


Somp time ago, viz. October in 1837, we gave Returns of the Schools of Design in Paris, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
and Prussia, we now subjoin further information of the same nature, of still more interest to Englishmen, in Returns 
of the Government School of Design at Somerset House, and that of the Society in Leicester Square. 


That of Government at Somerset House. 
iZ, ao de | £. 8 


j d. 
45 7 2 


forms, steps, tressels, &c. -- 
Articles of furniture from a 
lesman of the Office of 
Woods and Works 
For carpenters’ work, 
fittings, carpets, &c. +-+++- 
ks, casts, patterns, &c. -- 
Expenses from June 1837 to 
April 1839, 1 year 10 months. 
In Salaries and Wages. 
r ¥ ~ = o 1842 & 9 
r. Dyce, for Journey to the 
Continent ted } 150 0 o} 
136 10 0 


For Outfit. 
Drawing-boards and tables, 
108 511 


158 210 
22010 5 


2128 15 9 


Miscellaneous Expenses from 
June 1837 to May 1839. 

Hcusebold expenses 

relly y pay 





9513 9 
pte 
#33) 
5110 7 


239 13 ns 


Advertisements and printing: - 
Gas consumed 
There are, moreover, charges 
for repairs of premises, 
which, being given by the 
peste, ate supposed a clear 
mn 


19 2 oJ 
Total receipts from an aver- 
age of fifty-one pupils, morn- 


ing or evening, during that 0 


46 





period 
Making a gross expenditure, during one year 
and ten months, } 
Or at the rate of 64/. 18. for each student, 
with: 
If we 


erset House at 300. 


out rent. 
estimate rent in both cases, that ne 


per annum, the 
Teal expense would be, 1 year 10 months. - 

Or for each of fifty-one students 75%. 13e. 4d. 
for one year and ten months, or about 40/. 
per annum. 





That of the Society in Leicester Square. 


For Outfit. £ad| £ad. 


Carpenter’s bill, gas-fittings, 
casts, &c. 


} 


Expenses during Two Years, 
1838, 1839. 


Salaries and Wages 112 0 0 


Miscellaneous Expenses during 
Two Years, 1838, 1839, 


ary 

Advertisements and Printing 

Gas consumed 

Rent for two years 

Sum total of Expenditure 

During the first months an ex- 
act register was not kept, 
but as far as can be ascer- 
tained the average number 
of pupils is sixty-five, from 
whom, and from Donations 


293 13 11 


555 13 11 


331 12 6 


22415 








Making a total expenditure, ey | two years, of 
555i. 13s. 11d. including rent, or at the rate of 8/. 10s. 
for each of the sixty-five students during two years, or 
4i. Se. per annum. 





GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
THE third meeting of this Society took place 
on Wednesday. It was one of the most nu- 
merously attended of the season, perhaps of 
the Society since its formation. This was 
unfortunately felt by the visitors, for Mr. Willis, 
of the Thatched House, where the meeting 
takes place, had, without any sort of 


struck with an engraving by Brandard, from 
Turner’s beautiful picture, ‘* Crossing the 
Brook,” which, for spirit and delicacy of exe- 
cution, cannot be surpassed; an exquisite 
drawing, by Bartholomeo; some large draw- 
ings for a Byzantine Church, by a Russian 
artist 5 many rich folios, stored with miscel- 





ment to the Committee of the Society, or any 
member of it, disposed of the usual room of 
their meeting, and left them only a smaller, 
and, consequently, crowded room. We trust the 
Society, which has afforded so much gratitica- 
tion to its visitors, will not allow a recurrence 
of this inconvenience. There were numerous 
and beautiful works of art presented to the 
notice of the visitors. We were particularly 


drawings ; and many filled with stu- 
dies of great ability and interest. Among 
them were a fine collection by a son of Mr. 
Goodhall, the engraver, studies of extraordi- 
nary merit; and a folio of drawings made in 
Egypt, by Mr. Miiller. Some of Mr. Talbot’s 
photogenic drawings, superior to any we had 
before seen, were placed on the table; and 
many fine specimens of the new art of mul- 





tiplying medals by Voltatype, were shewn, 


both finished and in progress. The meeting, 
in spite of the contre-tems of the change of 
rooms, was a very gratifying one. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BRIDAL BELLS. 
Rie the bells, ring the bells, 
Be as merry as ye may ; 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, 
For Victoria’s wedding-day ! 
Oh! many a bonny flower 
In the land of sunshine blows, 
But the pride of sun and shower 
Is our bonny “‘ English Rose.” 
She is young and she is fair, 
With a frank but regal air— 
Ring the bells, then, in tower and steeple. 
And ever may she be the Queen of a free,— 
Of a free and a loyal people ! 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, &c. 


She hath navies on the sea, 
She hath armies on the land; 
They have set the nations free 
From Oppression’s iron hand. 
Not a fetter’d slave is seen 
Amid those who call her Queen— 
Ring the bells, then, in tower and steeple. 
And ever may she be the Queen of a free,— 
Of a free and a loyal people ! 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, &c. 


On mountain and on plain 
Once again shall smile the spring ; 
And blithe shall be the strain, 
As the sons of Freedom sing :— 
‘¢ Freedom’s eye is bright and blue, 
So is Queen Victoria’s too— 
Ring the bells, then, in tower and steeple, 
And ever may she be the Queen of a free,— 
Of a free and a loyal people !”” 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, &c. 


In the palmy days of Rome, 
Rife with conquest, strife, and tear, 
Britain's isle was Freedom’s home, 
Queenly warriors grasp’d the spear. 
With Victory’s Roman name, 
More than Roman be her fame— 
Ring the bells, then, in tower and steeple, 
And ever may she be the Queen of a free,— 
Of a free and a loyal people ! 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, 
Be as merry as ye may, 
Here's a bumper to “ our Queen ! 
And God bless her wedding-day !” 
Feb. 8, 1840. H. B. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Stephen Price, Esq.—We have to record, 
with much regret, the sudden death of this 
gentleman, at New York, on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary. Quinsy is stated to have been the cause 
of this fatalevent. Few individuals were more 
generally known than Mr. Price, either in 
America or England. In the former country 
he was for thirty years the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the Park ‘Theatre, and, in the latter, 
he was, for a while, the lessee of Drury Lane, 
where he lost much money. He afterwards 
recovered hitnself, and occupied an important 
station in the theatrical world, and living much 
in the society of literary and intelligent men. 
But we fear that latterly the pressure upon stage 
concerns again affected his prosperity to a cer- 
tain d 3 and he left England to superin- 
tend his concerns at New York, where a strong 
opposition had been gotten up against him. 
Mr. Price possessed an astute mind, and much 
information on most of the subjects which in- 








terest the public. Of a sanguine temperament, 
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he was somewhat rough in manners; but within 
the external husk there was a kernel of heart 
and feeling, from which sprung many instances 
of kindness and generosity that did honour to 
his nature. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—An Emblematical Tribute, in 
honour of her Majesty’s nuptials, with showy 
dresses, loud and not very agreeable music, and 
two beautiful scenes, viz. a Panoramic View of 
London and Windsor Castle, mid-day and 
moonlight, and a Vauxhallish finale of fire- 
works, will, we fear, not live beyond the 
usual period of such temporary pieces. 

Covent Garden.—A Legend of Florence,* 
a play in five acts, by Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
has been successfully produced at this theatre. 
It belongs to the Romantic Drama, and is 
founded on an Italian story, in the treatment 
of which the author has adapted the incidents 
to his own views, and clothed them in language 
and sentiments not unfamiliar to the poetic 
school, which his former writings have illus- 
trated. This has occasioned peculiarities in 
rhythm; in the use of words with meanings 
different from those commonly attached to 
them ; and in various points of expression, con- 
struction, and elaborate simplicity. Asin the 
case of the patient Griselda of the olden tale, a 
tyrannical husband domineers over a submis- 
sive and enduring wife, whose cause is espoused 
by a virtuous lover, to whom her despotic lord 
had been preferred by her parents whilst yet 
she was too young and docile to make an elec- 
tion for herself. Her apparent death, at the 
end of the third act, forms a crisis which would 
end the plot, but that she revives from her 
mortal trance to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. Her terrified and superstitious husband 
imagines the spectral appearance in the habili- 
ments of the grave, to be a-disembodied spirit, 
and closes his door against the appeal; but the 
lady finds succour from her lover, and protec- 
tion from his mother, till she enters a convent. 
Her husband, however, reclaims; and she is 
about to give another instance of conjugal obe- 
dience, when he utters one of his brutal taunts, 
and she is passive no longer. An affray ensues, 
and the oppressor is slain by one of the cha-| 
racters, an officer of thé Pope’s guards. The cur-| 
tain drops, and we are left to presume that the 
heroine will be compensated for her past suffer- 
ings by being united to the man of her heart’s 

oice. 

The play was cast as follows: Agolanti, the 
husband, Mr. Moore ; Rondinelli, the lover, 
Mr. Anderson ; Da Riva, a poet, and friend 
of the latter, Mr. Bartley; Colonna, the captain 
above mentioned, and a kind of Mercutio, Mr. 
G. Vandenhoff ; Giulio, a page, Mrs. Walter 
lacy; Ginevra, the wife, Miss Ellen Tree; 
Olimpia and Diana, two of her friends, Miss 


Charles and Mrs. Brougham; and Fiordilisa, |. 


Miss Lee. The acting throughout was very 
good. Mr. Moore did infinitely better than 
We anticipated from his début, and shewed 
Sense, discrimination, and ability, in a rather 
arduous part. His rival, Mr. Anderson, also 
deserved much praise for the skilful manner in | 
which he contrasted his intense but controlled | 
passion with the fiery and imperious vehemence 
of Agolanti. Miss Ellen ‘T'ree performed with 
exquisite feeling. The author's love of nature 
could not have been more naturally realised 
than by this fine impersonation. It is, indeed, | 
the sheet-anchor of the piece ; and its domestic 
and female beauties will be the chief attraction 
for the public, by winning the approbation of 





the sex, which, however tyrannised over in 
particular instances, has great influence in 
filling the theatres. The other characters were 
sustained to the full extent of their opportu- 
nities; and Mrs. Walter Lacy, in the page, 
was especially graceful and touching. 

With regard to the legend, as a dramatic 
composition, much may be said in its favour, 
and something in doubtfulness upon its pecu- 
liarities. As a general remark, it may be 
stated, that the interference of the lover in the 
family concerns of another, teaching him how 
he ought to behave to his wife, and threatening 
him with the consequences .f he does not act 
as prescribed, is almost provoking enough to 
justify very indifferent usage. Let us confess, 
further, that the meekness of the lady is rather 
a trial of temper, especially as she never con- 
descends to favour her turbulent spouse with 
one soft or kind look—at least he declares so; 
and though he is a bad fellow altogether, we 
do not hear falsehood attributed as one of his 
vices. He is well sketched in the following 
description by Da Riva :— 


« Thus it is. 
He highly approves her virtues, talents, beauty ; 
Thinks her the sweetest woman in all Florence, 
Partly, because she a because 
She is his own, and glorifies his choice; 
And therefore he does her the honour of making her 
The representative and epitome 
Of all he values, —public reputation, 
Private obedience, delighted fondness, 
Grateful return for his unamiableness, 
Love without bounds, in short, for his self-love :— 
And as she finds it difficult, r soul, 
To pay such reasonable demands at sight, 
With the whole treasure of her heart and smiles, 
The gentleman takes pity on—himself! 
Looks on himself as the most unresponded to 
And unaccountably ill- bad temper 
In Tuscany; rages at every word 
And look she gives another ; and fills the house 
With miseries, which, because they ease himself 
And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to suffer; 
And then finds malice in her very suffering! 
Colonna. And she, they tell me, suffers erously ? 
Da Riva, 'Tis thought she'll die of it. And yet, 
observe now :— 
Such is poor human nature, at least such 
Is poor human inhuman nature, in this man, 
That if she were to die, I verily think 
He'd weep, and sit at the receipt of pity, 
And call upon the gods, and think he loved her !” 


The charming penultimate line is sadly 
coupled with the last where the heathen gods 
have nothing to do, and are inconsistent with 
any trait of Agolanti’s character. Rondinelli’s 
intermeddling is not above suspicion ; for we 
are told of the two ladies, Olimpia and Diana, 
visiting Ginevra, 

« Partly, if they can, 
To bring him better news of his saint's health.” 
And Fiordilisa, speaking of a letter from him, 
which she has refused to open : — 


‘*¢ Oh, she says dreadful things. She says you and I 
bb kill her; —- we make her, or would make her, 
el fal +, A 


er husb 


d, or bring down 
His justice on our heads; and she forbids me, 
However innocent you may call, or think it, 
Bring letters any more. She bade me give it you 
Back again—see—unopened, 

Giulio. 'Tis a pity 





That, too. 
Fiordilisa. Why, Giulio? 
Giulio 


. Oh, Signor Antonio 

Read it me;—ay, he did—he’s such a gentleman. 

He said,—‘ See, Giulio, I would not have you wrong 

Your mistress in a thought; nor give you an office 

Might do yourself the thought of wrong or harm.’ 

You know I told you what he wrote outside— 

You recollect it—there it is—‘ Most harmless,— 

I dare to add, most virtuous ;’ and there’s more 

Besides here, underneath. Did she read that ? 
Fiordilisa. 1 know not. She read very quickly, at 

any rate ; 
Then held it off, as though it frightened her, 
And gave it back.” 


And when the wife will not enter into this 
secret correspondence, he thus boldly addreases 
the husband : — 

«« « If Signor Agolanti values his wife’s peace, and life, 





* Published by E, Moxon. 


he will meet the writer of this Jetter instantly ; who will 


—————S 
wait for him, an hour from the receipt of it, in the wood 
near his gate, by the road-side leading to Cortona. 

* ANTONIO RONDINELLI.’” 

Now, even fond and good husbands would 
dislike this sort of dictation. The portion 
of a scene in which Ginevra’s forbearance is 
sorely tried had an admirable effect, and, with 
her ghostly appearance to Rondinelli, produced 
the greatest sensation of the performance; but 
we must defer further extracts. 

We had intended to specify the odd expres. 
sions, strange use, or, as we think, misuse, of 
words and phrases, and other small affectations 
which belong to Mr. Hunt’s school, and are 
plentifully sprinkled over these pages, but must 
confine ourselves to a very few. 

«« Agolanti. Sirs, with this sudden incursion of strange 
news— 

And your as strange, I must say, though well-meant 

Fancy, of the necessity of refuting it.” 

To “fell him, like a cuff’ o’ the conscience,” 
p. 10; this “ flaunter,” p. 21; “* gusty griefs,”” 
p- 28; “falling in gulfs of weakness” (fainting), 
p- 37; ‘* every pore turn to a swoon of water,” 
p- 57; “I can walk strangely,” p. 63, are only 
samples of a multitude of similar quaintnesses ; 
but to illustrate the employment of words with 
meanings not accepted in the English tongue 
would lead us too far, and we can only notice 
the circumstance. In conclusion, we have to 
say that the dresses and scenery altogether were 
ghatihthe age of Boccaccio and Petrarch 
was living upon the stage. 

On Wednesday, a grand Masque, in honour 
of her Majesty’s nuptials, was produced. It is 
a splendid spectacle, and the expense in getting 
it up seems to have been lavish. The scenery 
is beautiful, particularly a short moving pano- 
rama, by the Grieves’—of Gravesend, the 
river, the channel, advance of the Spanish 
Armada, its defeat and dispersion, the latter 
managed with great skill and fine effect. The 
river, also, from Gravesend to the Channel, is 
a perfect gem (we had nearly said of the first 
water) in scene-painting. The tableauz are well 
chosen and arranged: in that of King Charles’s 
second landing at Dover, from West’s picture, 
Mr. Diddear’s resemblance to the portraits of 
the Merry Monarch is remarkable. Of the 
music we cannot speak so favourably ; with the 
exception of one concerted piece and one solo 
sung by Vestris, it is of a very noisy character, 
and any thing but harmonious. Poor Miss 
Rainsforth, who plays Discord, should not be 
compelled to sing it too. The dresses are new 
and handsome ; and as a magnificent show, the 
Masque will doubtless run its time. 

Olympic.—This fashionable little theatre has 
re-opened under a new management. On the 
first night, and during the week, four short 
pieces have been played. Of these, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grubb has been acted elsewhere, and was, 
we think, scarcely worth translating. The 
Pink of Politeness, new and fairly acted by 
Mr. R. Jones, Mr. Baker, Mr. Turnour, Mrs. 
Anderson, &c, &c., and got up with handsome 
dresses, has been successful. A Familiar 
Friend, a comic sketch, cleverly written, and 
supported by Mrs. Glover in a part admirably 
suited to her, is received nightly with me- 
rited laughter and applause, and is alone 
worth the price of admission. The remaining 
characters are sustained by Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Turnour, Mr. Pitt, Miss Fitzwalter (an old 
favourite on these boards), and others, who all 
seem to imbibe a portion of the buoyant spirit 
of the heroine. The entertainments conclude 
with My Man Tom, of which Mrs. Anderson, 
pretty and lively, and Mr. G. Wild with con- 
siderable Reeve-ish humour, are the main 
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Hanover Square Great Concert Room. 
On Friday the 7th, Mr. Benedict’s Musical 
Soirée was crowded to excess. In addition to 
Mr. Thalberg’s magnificent pianoforte per- 
formance all the musical talent in London 
assembled, and lent their aid during the even- 
ing. Messrs. Benedict, Blagrove, and Lucas, 
opened the toncert with Mayseder’s fine trio in 
B flat, which was exquisitely played. Madame 


Stockhausen, Madame F. Lablache, Mrs. Toul- | hea 


min, Signora E. Grisi, Misses Clara Novello and 
Masson, Mrs. B. Hawes, were all in full voice, 
and sung delightfully. Also, Mr. J. Bennett, 
Mr. Parry, jun., and F. Lablache. Mr. S. 
Shultz played a solo on the Spanish guitar 
in beautiful style. We must give a line toa 
Mile. De Varny, who possesses a fine voice, 
but upon whom we will not pronotnce judg- 
ment until we have heard her again, this being 
her first appearance. The whole affair went 
off with great and well-deserved success. 


Quartet Concerts. —-On Thursday evening, 
the first of a series of these agreeable concerts 
was given. Beethoven’s quartet, in G major, 
was finely played by Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, 
Dando, and Lucas (two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello). Hummell’s septet, in D minor, gave 
Mrs. Anderson’s pianoforte playing a fair dis- 
play, and the audience an opportunity of warmly 
welcoming their old favourite Lindley. The 


vocal music was confined to Miss Masson, who 
was much applauded in ‘* The Sea hath Pearly 
Treasures,” with horn obligato, beautifully 
executed by Mr. Jarrett. Madame Stockhausen 
was deservedly encored in a German melody, by 
Schubert. 


— 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Catlin's Exhibition.— We regret we 
have not room this week for an account of Mr. 
Catlin’s very interesting lectures on the habits 
of the North American Indians, the second of 
which was given on Thursday evening. The 
daily Exhibition continues to be very attractive, 
and is indeed one of the most curious and in- 
structive ever opened in London. 


Nuptial Paper.——Among the inventions to 
commemorate the marriage of her Majesty, our 
industrious and ingenious friend Schloss (of 
the Bijou Almanac) has produced a new en- 
graved note and letter paper, on which the 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert are 
very neatly done “in little,” and surrounded 
by an elegant scroll ornament, which looks 
exceedingly pretty. The design is stated to be 
by a German artist. 


Illumination Joke.—On the night of illumi- 
nation in honour of her Majesty’s marriage, 
among the devices was one that appeared at 
No. 16 in Queen Square;—it was a trans. 
parent painting of some vessels sailing about, 
with the motto below, 

** SUCCESS TO SMACKs.” 


The Address of the Imprisoned Sheriffs to Charles Green, Esq.y 
the Aeronaut. 


In the Nassau Balloon, 
In a voyage to the moon 
With what joy should we be 
Yes! better by far, 
‘Take our seats in that car, 
Than thus remain incarcerated.—I. Sry. 


elated ! 


Shak 2 





perian Ci with Horace, 
« Impossibility, to make what cannot be, slight work.” 
Coriolanus. 
«* Nil mortalibus arduum est.”——Ode 3, lib. iv. 
«« Barren winter with his wrathful, nipping cold.” 
Second Part of Henry V1. 
*¢ Jam satis terris nivis atque dire grandinis.” 
Ode 2, lib. i, 
** Solyitur acris hyems grata vice veris.”~Ode 4, 


“« The time of life is short; to spend that shortness 
=. were too long.” —First of Henry VI. 

*« Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare lon- 
gam.”—Ode 4, lib. i. — 


Riddles for Naturalists, 
** Good or bad: all good for laugh.” —Sancho. 

Why is a black doe like a perpendicular fountain ?>— 
Because it is a jet d'eau. 

What quadruped would be a good substitute for a 
candle ?—The tapi. 
Why is the knock of an importunate creditor like a 
rrow ?—Because it is a dun-nock, 

Like what birds are a couple of milk-pails ?—Toucans, 

Why would a ban upon London be like a parrot ?—It 
would be a city curse ( Psittacus-) 

What disorder most bles a bird ?—The thrush. 

When does a porter carry a bird on his head ?—When 
he has a knot on. 

What genus of birds does a parson resemble ?— Pastor. 

What genus of birds resembles compassion? — Pitta 


(pity). 
hat genus of insects is most like a chimpanzee ?— 
Apis (ape is). 

Why should we suppose Mount tna to be full of 
caterpillars ?—Because it throws - so much lava (/arve). 

Why is the catch-weed beetle like a watch ?—Because 
it is a time-marker (Timarcha.) 

y isa man who catches moths like a woman witha 

family ?—Because he is a moth-er. 

Why is the elopement of your mother’s sister like a 
quadruped ?—Because it is an owe 

Like what flower is a dreadful stormy night ?—The 
night-blowing cereus. 

Like what vegetable was Lord Abinger when racing ?— 
A scarlet-runner. f 

A pastry-cook can make every sort of pie excepting 
one, and which is that ?—~A magpie. 

What quadruped is that which can never 
The gnu. 





w old ?— 


James H. FENNELL. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 
The Faithful Dog; a Tale for Youth, enforcing 


Humanity to Animals. By the Author of ‘ Memoirs of 
my Dog.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Solutions of Dr. Hutton's Course of Mathematics, 
forming a Key to that Work, by T. S. Davies, 8vo, 24s.— 
J. Wilson's Influences of the Corn Laws, 2d edition, 8vo., 
3s.—W, Coulson on Diseases of the Bladder and Prostate 
Gland, 2d edition, 8vo, 7s.—Elements of the Practice of 
Medicine, by C. Lendrick, M.D. Part I. 12mo. 38.—Guy’s 
First Googeapny 18mo. 1s.—The Spitfire, by Captain 
Chamier, 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. ba.—Lad 
Jane Grey, an Historical Romance, by T. Miller, 3 vols.1 

ost 8vo. ll. 11%. 6d.—Dr. G, Croly’s Life of Edmund 

urke, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s.—Montacute; or, a New 
Home, by Mrs. M. Clavers, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s.—Young 
Naturalist’s Journey, by Mrs. Loudon, square, 4s.— 
Selections from the Works of Dr. Donne, f.cap, 4s.— 
Treatise on Insects Injuri Gard &e., by V. 
Killar, Translated by Loudon, 12mo. 7s.—The Lady’s 
Assistant in Knitting and Netting, by Mrs. Gaugain, 
5s. 6d.-Recreations in Astronomy, the Rev. L. Tom- 
linson, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Progressive Exercises in Latin 
Elegiacs and Heroics, by Rev. J. Edwards, f.cap, 38.— 
Eight Sermons on the Eleventh of Matthew, by the late 
Rev, E. T. Vaughan, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Major’s Initia Home- 
tica, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Prince Albert and the House of 
Saxony, by F. Shoberl, post 8yo. 5s. 6d.—Montagu’s Law 
and Practice of Election Petitions, Part If. 12mo. 7s.— 
Prince Albert, his Country and Kindred, imp. 8vo. 4s.— 
Family Prayers, the late Rev. H. J. Close, 18mo. 
1s. 6d,—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXVI.: Bees, 
cap, 6s—Songs and Ballads, by Prince Albert and 
Ernest, 4to, 122.—Thomas 4 Kenipis, in Latin, 12mo. 3s. ; 
or without Vocabulary, 2%.—Delicie Literarie, a New 
Volume of Table Talk, 18mo. 4s, 6d.—Treatise on the 
Sin of Adam, 12m0, 3s. 6d.—Allison’s La Petite Francaise, 
18mo, 2s.—De Candolle’s V ble Organogtaphy, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28%.—The Practice of the Superior Courts of Law at 
Westminster, by R. Lush, Esq. Part 1. 8vo. 15s.—Treatise 
on the Ear, by J. Williams, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Eton 
Latin Accidence, in English, by C, Moody, 12mo. 1s. 
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February. | _ Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 6 | From 33 to 45 
Friday ---- 7 | cess 35 oe 
Saturday -- 8 | 
Sunday ---- 9 
Monday | eeve 
Tuesday --11 | ++. 
Wednesday 12 eee 

Winds, S. and S.W. 

On the 9th, llth, and 12th, generally clear, otherwise 
overcast, with frequent rain ; on the morning ofthe 10th, 
a heavy fall of rain. 

Rain fallen, :3 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 


30 
45 
34 
42 


Caar_es HENRY ADAMs, 





SY AL SLO ame, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
‘The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN IN. 

DIAN GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Con. 

taining 500 Paintings, made by his own hand, during Seven 

Years’ Travel and Residence amongst the Wildest Tribes of 

Indians in North America. And also an immense Collection 

of Indian Curiosities —Dresses—Weapons, &c.; and a Crow 
Wigwam, twenty-five feet high—a magnificent specimen. 
Open daily from 10 to 6.—Admittance, One Shilling. 

Mr. Catlin’s Second Course of Three Lectures, on the Manners 
and Customs of these people, will be delivered this week, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Eight o’Clock. 

Tickets for theCourse, 6s.—Single Tickets, 9. 6. 


jaturday Evenings, commencing at 





SLER’S ATENT MERCURIAL 
LETTER GAGE, or LETTER WEIGHING MA- 
CHINE.—This novel and unique invention, combining elegance 
with plicity, denotes i ly the weight of a letter, or 
other light article, without adjustment. 
« Of the various inventions to meet the Post-Office regufations, 
and ascertain in the readiest manner the weight of letters, we 
have seen nothing to compare with the above for elegance, 
simplicity, and precision.”—Vide Literary Gazette, Jan. 18, 18M, 
Sold by most Booksellers, Stationers, Dressing-Case Makers, 
and Fancy Warehousemen. 
Sole Agents to the Manufacturers, Messrs. Richard and Wilson, 
Wholesale Stationers, St. Martin's Court, Leicester Square, 
scopes to whom the trade are requested to address their 
orders. 





POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. 


YO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. J. F. Goddard begs to announce, 

that he is open to Engagements to deliver a Course of Three or 
Pour Popular Lectures on the Polarization of Light, with No- 
ero > i et i by means of his Polariscepe 





and other novel Apparatus. 

For Terms, &c. Address (prepaid) to Mr. J. F, Goddard, 
Lecturer on Optics, &c. Royal: Gallery of Practical Science, 
Strand, London. 

Mr. Goddard takes this opportunity of informing his Scientific 
Friends and the Public, that, having recently succeeded in 
Simplifying his Polariscope so as i bly to reduce the cost 
of construction, and adapted it to Mr, Cary’s Portable Oxyhydro- 
gen Microscope, it may be had either separate, with Objects, or 
together with the Microscope, &c. &c.; and are sold for Mr. 
Goddard by Messrs. Watkins and Hill, 5 Charing Cross, London. 





ENERAL CEMETERY, Kensall Green, 
Harrow Road, one mile and a half from Paddington 
Church. In this Cemetery, esta! in the year 183, 
Members of the Church of England and Dissenters are interred, 
either in i or d ground, as may be 
required, with the use of Chapels, and the right of parties bring- 
ing their own Clergymen, and the advantage of a Burial Register 
for all D i horised by Act of Parliament, of the 
same validity as the registers of parishes. A new Chapel witl 
Catacombs, for the Interment of 10,000 persons, was opened in 
June 1438. Catacombs and ground for graves may be obtained 
either in Perpetuity or for Single Interments, viz. :— 











Single Interment in Grave,.......s.sesee0000+ 
All Inclusive of Ordinary Fees. 
Ground for Vault, or Briek-Grave...........+++ 15 15 
Any further space of ground, at per square foot 0 8 
No fees are payable to any parish by parties interring in this 
Cemetery. Z 
The Grounds are open for inspection at all times, except during 
Morning Service on Bundays. Any further information may be 
obtained at the Office of the Company, 95 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. Cc. B. BOWMAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL WEDDING SUN. 
OMETHING NEW. On Friday avi 


. Saturday a vast number of Money Letters for Royal 
Wedding Suns” was received at the Sun Office, but this day the 
tiumber has incteased beyond all calculation; so much 
indeed, that the Post-Office authorities refused to dellver the 





Letters without an order from the Preprietor of the “Sun.” 
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ORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY oat 
PRINCE ALBERT.—A most pennsite ie cons | 

fHer Majesty, exquisitely engraved on by Scriven, from 
- hn R. I. Lane, Exq. A.R.A. is just published by J. 
Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, by royal 
appointment, 33 Old Bond Street. A Portrait of Prince Albert 
is also published to correapond with the above. 
extensive circulation, these Portraits have been engraved on 
Steel, and published at the d price of 2s. 6d, each, India 


paper proofs. 
Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


Gratis. 

, ~ 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS, 
on which Families and Book Societies throughout Great 
Britain are supplied with the New ri oeree for perusal, can 

now be obtained (postage free) on li essrs, 
and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hazaser Square. Monthly 
Supplies, in proportion to the Number of Members forming each 
Society, are regularly forwarded, and to meet the increasing de- 
mand for New Books the Publishing Resources of this extensive 

Establishment are added to the a 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


have the honour to announce the following Sales in 
the course of the Months of March and April, of which d 
notice will be given. 

A Collection of Ancient Arms and Armour from Spain.—The 
Pictures of a Lady of Rank from the Country.—A Portion of the 
country and town Cellars of Wines of a deceased Nobleman of 
High Rank.—The very Precious Collection of Modern Engrav- 
ings of a deceased Nobleman of High Rank.—The Valuable and 
Choice Collection of Drawings by Old Masters, Prints, and a 


Small Cabinet of Greek Coins and Italian and Polish Medals, | 


and the few remaining Pictures of the Prince Poniatowski de- 
ceased, from Fiorence.—A Collection of Pictures from Italy, and | 


a Small Cabinet of Gems.—The Celebrated Gyrn Gallery from | 


Wales. — The beautiful Classical Landscapes of that highly- 
talented Amateur, John T'aylor, Esq. of Grosvenor Place.—The 
Effects of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B, 





MUSIC. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S POETRY AND MUSIC, 
Dedicated, by express Command, to H. R, H. the 


Duchess of Kent, 
Cones and BA LLADS ; ; Written and 


et nd oe by their Royal Sighnenses the Princes 
ALBERT and NEST. Translated from the German by 
GF. pA Hg Esq. (of the British Museum), Translator of 
“The Life and Writings of Kérner.” Imperial 4to. neatly bound, 
containing Fourteen Songs, and Forty-two Pages of Music, with } 
a beautiful engraved Portrait of Prince Albert, price 12s. 
“ondon: Publisued by James Budd and Co. 14 Dalston Rise ; 
Whey and Co. 20 Soho Square; and Ackermann and Co. 
tran 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Under the ee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
On the 20th instant will be published, 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the| 


bjects, Pleasures, and Advantages of the, Study of 
Political Phitcosster 
And on the 15th of March, the First Number of a 
Series of Treatises on Political Philosophy, 
viz. Principles of Government, will appear, and ‘ey be followed 
by a Number on the 15th of every — price 
59 Lincoln's Inn _— 3d Feb. 1840. 


On 2 Monday next will be neal, witha Pactrabe: 8vo0. 
ETTERS of the late EARL of DUDLEY 
to the BISHOP of LLANDAFF. 
John Murray, Atvenarie Street. 


. 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
R. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1840, 
With all the New Creations, 
Is now ready. 


In? nd LAWY 8vo. price 24s. with Two Portraits, 
AW and VERS: Sketches and Illus. 
_ trations of A ek and Biography. 
ite th 


Profession to this Work. 





y of the Legal 
It will be found to contain Sketches of 


Printed on a new Plan, in 1 large vol. 6vo. with upwards of| the Lives of the mosteminent Lawyers—Hints on Law Study— 


38s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
c rders received by all Booksellers. 


Po COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY.| 


RINCE 
and the HOUSE otha XOny, from authentic Sources. 
By FREDERIC SHO. —- Esq. 
Dedicated to Her Majes 
} vol. post 8vo, with fine Portrait of he Prince, 5s, 6d. 
elegantly bound. 


Il. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. 
With highly curious and original = a of their Courts. 
By Miss Stricklan 
Dedicated, ned permission, to iter Majesty. 
Vol. I. small 8vo. price 8%, 6d, bound, to be completed in Four 
or hig? Monthly Volumes, beautifully embellished with Por- 
traits, &c. 


Ill 
Lady Jane Grey; an Historical Romance. 
| By the Author of * Royston —— « Fair Rosamond,” &o. 
3 vols. 


IV. 
The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing. 
By the Hon. W. G. Osborne, 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General of India. 
| 1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings, 15s. bound. 


Vv. 
| Madame Malibran’s Memoirs and Letters. 
| 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


| : VI. 
The Spitfire; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. Frederic Chamier. 
2d edition, 3 vols. with Portrait of the Author, and humorous 
Iitustrations by Phiz. 

«Our readers will find much pleasurable excitement in Capt. 
Chamier’s vivid and truthful delineations of life on board a pirat- 
ical ship.” —Atlas. 


Vil. 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
By the Baron Geramb. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Also, just ready, 


Colburn’s Calendar of Amusements for 1840. 
1 pocket vol. with Il y R. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Maribereughs Street. 


UEENS of ENGLAND. The Lady 


ane Grey, @ Full-length Authentic Portrait, after 
Vander Weert (No. 83 of the Series), with Memoir, embellishes 
the Court and Lady's Magazine for February, now publish 
| also, Confessions of a —— No. 8.—The Bigot Priest, by 
the Abbé Montelle, &c. &c. 
Dobbs and Co. 11 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn; and all 
Booksellers, Newsmen, and Librarians. 

N. B. The Volume just completed contains the whole of M. 
Alexander Dumas’s “ Edward ILI. and the Countess of Salisbury, 
and the Grand Tournament at Windsor.” 








n 2 vols. post 8vo. bound in cloth, 
MEMOIR of the POLITICAL LIFE 
of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURK 
« — the greatest of political sutincaphnates Sir J, Mack- 


intosh 
a. the Rev, GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
ector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. 
wins Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
homas Cadell, London 





On the 17th instant will be published, in 1 vol, 8vo0. 
A LEXICON, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
English; compiled from the eneet approved Sources; 
Oriental and European, Jewish and Christian; and, for the con- 
Yenience of the Learner, arranged in the order of the Hebrew 
Alphabet : with an English Index, alphabetically arranged, 
orming a revised Sy ay Hebrew, and Chaldee. 


Regius Professor 6 of Hebrew in the Spite of Cambridge; 
Prebendary of Bristol; Rector of Barley, Herts, tg &e. 
Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
4th edition, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 12s. 


N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into 
the LAWS ofthe VITAL FUNCTIONS, with a View 
¢ the Inconsistencies of our present Doctrines, and thus 
r establish more correct Principles respecting the Nature and 
es of their Diseased States. 
aut y A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 
th ofa greatly enlarged, both in the Physiological and 
ractical Part. 
_ London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





to remov, 





oa, gy gies AL DICTIONARY. 
ae 5s. witha a large Map, Part I. of 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, pat HISTORICAL, of the various 
Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
7 . R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq 
rd A Trewpectue of ~ wok, may be had gratis of all Book- 
9 me sent, free postage, to all 
May apply for it fe. Fwy of postage, to all gentlemen who 
London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


— 


In 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s. 


ARK; or, the Reverses of 
A Tale of Real Life. 

y MARY JANE SHEILD. 

Grantham : Published by S. Ridge. Sold in London by Whit- 
taker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and KR, Groombridge, | Panyer 
Alley; Paternoster Row. 


OLME 


Fortune. 





ER be. _ embossed can 


FLOWERS of | my "SPRING. 
POEMS. 

“ This is the work of a young Poet, and we are happy to be en- 
abled to add, that one of his poems, ‘ Agriculture,’ gives a decided 
promise that he is one of those whose merit will hereafter force 
itsway. The above poem is exceedingly pretty, and justifies us 
in recommending the work to the library of our readers. ‘The 
Village Lane’ is also another good poem. The lines are good, 
and they indicate that kind of taste and feeling which, in their 
maturity, go to form the genuine poet.” — Bell's Weekly Mes- 
senger. 

Keighley: Printed by R. Aked, Low Street; sold by Richard 
—— 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 


Price 8s, bound 
RADUS ad PARNASSUM. 


new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, with 
the Addition of many New Words, and with the English Mean- 
ings now first cutreneced. 

.ondon: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and Sold b 
G, ms Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, Station- 
ers 

%%%* For the considerable changes introduced into this edition 
of the Gradus, the editor has availed himself of the suggestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars m the kingdom ; 
he trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their appro- 
bation, as well as the sanction of the masters of grammar schools 
in general. 








Anticipating an 1500 Engravings of Arms, an emblazoned Title-paye, &e. price | Opinions of the most distinguished Judges and others, on Law- 


seeeatisas of Books, &c. &c. 
vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c, 24s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of ROBERT MORRISON, D.D, (The 
First Protestant Missionary to China.) By his Widow. 


« The Memoirs are in the highest degree interesting.”— Bvan- 
At Ba 2 Ti —- . - . 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 249. with ‘T'wo Portraits, 
HYSIC and PHYSICIANS. Sketches of 
the Lives of Eminent Physicians and Surgeons of the 
past and present Day. 
«The work is sure, wherever and whenever taken up, to enliven 
the passing hour.”—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
vondon : Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 
“POPULAR - L IBRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS. 
Copyright editions, large 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works, &c. 
A new edition, with numerous Additions and C orrections, 
‘OW 6s, NING 8 vols. 8vo. price 1l, lle, 6d.), 
ROWNING’S HISTORY of the 
HUGUENOTS; being a complete Account of the Suf- 
ferings and Progress of ‘Protestantism in France, from the Re- 
formation to the present Time. 
“One of the most interesting and valuable contributions to 
modern history.”——Gentleman’s Magasine. 
¥%* A few Copies of the Third Volume of the 8vo. edition 
can still be had, price 10s. 6d. 
Just published, 2d edition, price 3s. 


IFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
of ELDERSLIE, with the History of his Struggle for the 
Independence of Scotiand. By JOHN D. CARRICK, Esq. 
« The best history with which we are acquainted of those im- 
portant events.'’"—~Edinburgh ry Journal. 


OCH’S COMPLETE HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Uniform, price 
a An excellent book.”—Prafessor Smyth's « Lectures on Modern 
istory.”" 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





‘ Price a 
ARY STUART; a ‘Tragedy, 
performing at Drury nae Theatre. 
By James Haynes, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
Also, by the same Author, 2d edition, 
Conscience ; 3 or, the Bridal N ight. _Priey ice 4s. 


HE H ISTORY a Ci RISTIANITY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


now 





N: EW BOOKS just published by 
Mr. MURRAY. 


Milman’s History of Christianity. 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Il. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


Anew oe 4 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


Hungary and “Transylvania. 
By John Paget, Esq. 88 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 90s. 


Milman’s Poetical Works. 


First complete edition, 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 188. 


Vv. 
Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 
3d edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2. 


VL 
Correspondence of the Great ord Chathaia. 
Vols. 111. and 1V. completing the Work. Svo. 18. each. 
Vil. 
Austria. 


By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 
2 vols. og 24s. 


Arago’s Life of a ames Watt. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. Muirhead, Esq. 
8vo. Bs. Gd. 


IX. 
LIEUT. NEWBOLD’'S ACCOUNT OF 


Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


x. 
Spain under Charles IT. 
3y Lord Mahon. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Ina 4 days, 


Ranke's History of the Popes. 


Translated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. 


IL. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Sir Samuel Romilly. 


3 vols. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, February 15. 


MR, BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. 


INCLUDING 


An Account of the Parts of those Countries hitherto unvisited by Europeans, with Sketches of the Character and Manners of the Koordish 
and Arab Tribes. 


By J. BAILLJE FRASER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” “ A Winter Journey (Tatar) to Persia,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


THE PATH-FINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq: 
Author of the “ Pilot,” “The Prairie,” . “ Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 


POPULAR DELUSIONS  ; . 


OR, MEMOIRS OF THE FOLLY, INFATUATION, AND CREDULITY OF THE PEOPLE. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. Author of “ The History of London.” 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE COUNTESS; A NOVEL. 


By THEODORE S. FAY, Esq. Author of “Norman Leslie,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 


Comprising SKETCHES of the FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of that COLONY, and an ACCOUNT of its 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES. 


By MAJOR FORBES, 78th Highlanders. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
VIL. 

















: VI. . 
The New Volume of the Standard Novels, THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
THE VIC AR OF WREXHILL COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
. By Mrs. Trollope.’ With Engravings, price 6s. “ OF HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 
F (On the 99th instant.) (On the 29th instant.) 
4 NEW WORKS. JUST PUBLISHED :— 


coGsiIn GEOFFREY, THE OLD BACHELOR; 
A NOVEL.: Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
’ “ The Parson's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. embellished with a Portrait of Mr. Hook. 


VI, 
Fitzwiggins; a Novel. 
By the Author of** Sydenham.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
lish ‘Git Blas’—a class of fiction well adapted to portray perso 








Author of ‘ Jack Brag,” ‘+ Maxwell,’ 
Ae 
" aural 


Norway and the Norwegians, 
By R. G. Latham, Esq. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. ° 2 vols: post 8vo0. | 
' 








_ | eal ete ne of k is clever, the incid i ‘Miolently diverting 
‘s Letter-B | andsociety. The ng up of the work is clever, the incidents various and sufficiently diverting, 
Sam Slick’s ag of the Great ‘Western. ‘ \ while hes secretive bears about it a great resemblance of reality."—Spectator. 
} 





Post 8vo. » Cd. 
‘ost Svo. bound, pricefi0s. 6d. Vil. 


«We are compelled, on this occasion, to let Sam Slick have all the talk to himself; for his | 
new work is so full of excellent readable and extractable matter, and so infinite in its variety, The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 












| 
that we cannot spare room even for a running y: 
IV. | 1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous characteristic Illustrations. P 
| _ «One of the cleverest works of the day. It abounds in wit and humour of the first class. ele 
Mrs. Trollope's New Novel, One Fault. | Bull, 
3 vols. post 8vo. } VIIL 
| Wfemoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts. 





By J. H. Jesse, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 
Vv. « This pleasant and entertaining work in — is mn porieett Necks Its cuenta! eee 
are aneedote, personal peculiarities, gossip, and scandal, Its subjects are royal family, 
Memoirs of Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. &c. ect distinguished minis tiers, and court ladies of the time.”—Spectator. 
By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 1X. 
“ The ‘ Hero of Acre’ has but to be mentioned, and we at once associate his name with dari rd 
‘ eadth Memoirs of his Own Time; 


exploits and enterprises, with undaunted courage, with sad imprisonments, and with hair-breadth 
The brilliant career which these interesting volumes record, is well worthy of perusal.” Including the Revolution, the Empire, and the Kestoration. 
By Lieut.-General Count Mathieu Dumas. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Wer Majesty. 


Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pallin’s Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, # ¥ 
Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the — 
Saint George, Hanover Square, in she County aforesid, af the LITERARY GAZETPE OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Peb: Pthy 





* «One Fault’ will be inferior to none of Nrs. Trollope’s novels in popularity. It forcibly incul- 
cates a great moral lesson."—Morning Herald, 
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